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ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS—See page 5 



AUSTRALIA’S NEW BASE 
IN THE FAR SOUTH 

Seeking wealth beneath the ice 

'JThe Australian flag has been raised on the southernmost 
territory of the Commonwealth. This is Australia’s vast 
sector of the Antarctic continent, 2,500,000 square miles of 
ice-sheathed land. 

Australia already has two stations in the far South, on Heard 
and Macquarie Islands, but this is the first time her sons have 
established a base on the unexplored mainland, which is larger 
than Australia and Europe combined. 



In a simple ceremony on the 
ice, close to the shores of Mac- 
Robertson Land, the flag was 
broken at the masthead by 
Mr. Phillip G. Law, leader of the 
expedition. 

He named the base Mawson, a 
tribute to one of the greatest 
explorers of our time, who was 
the pioneer of this new Common¬ 
wealth territory. 

Sir Douglas Mawson, whom the 
Queen will surely meet'at Adelaide, 
where he now lives, has faced 
death in frozen lands perhaps 
more often than- any polar ex¬ 
plorer. In Captain Scott’s former 
ship, Discovery, he was the first to 
reach this part of Antarctica, 
which he called Mac Roberts on 
Land. 

Sir Douglas was born near 
Bradford, in England, and went to 
Australia as a boy. He served with 
Shackleton’s expedition of 1907-9 
when, with two others, he scaled 
the ice walls of the 13,000-foot 
volcano, Mount Erebus, and 
looked down into a boiling crater 
three times the size of Vesuvius. 


PUBLIC ENERGY 
NUMBER ONE 

A 42-year-old Bournemouth 
tax-collector is busy preparing to 
beat the world 24-hour running 
record of 159 miles 562 yards set 
up last November by the South 
African athlete Wally Hayward. 

He is Ken Baily, of Bourne¬ 
mouth Athletic Club, who since 
he started running 30 years ago has 
covered about 120,000 miles. 

Roughly 244 of these miles were 
run aboard ship during a Trans¬ 
atlantic crossing just before the 
war. With three Bournemouth 
colleagues he kept up a night-and- 
day relay round the decks of the 
liner Europa as she steamed from 
Southampton to the United States. 

“We ran two-hour stages with 
six hours rest . in between,” 
Mr. Baily told the C N corre¬ 
spondent. “In this way we covered 
976 miles between us—the longest 
relay ever run by four people.” 

Today Mr. Baily does all his 
training along Bournemouth cliffs 
and in the New Forest, covering 
150 miles a week. No wonder the' 
local folk call him Public Energy 
Number OneT 


He was also the first to reach the 
South Magnetic Pole. 

Mawson Harbour, the new base,- 
is farther south than any other 
human habitation in the world. 
The scientists, whose h‘ome it is 
to be for a year, had an 
adventurous four weeks’ voyage 
after leaving Melbourne in the 
Danish ship Kista Dan. 

When they anchored off Heard 
Island, after fighting strong gales 
for eight days, two men had to be 
rescued from the freezing water 
after falling from pontoons as 
supplies were being unloaded. 

FURTHER DELAYS 

At the French base on Ker¬ 
guelen Island, 100 miles farther 
west, high winds and heavy seas 
delayed the Kista Dan’s crew in 
taking on diesel fuel and water. 
But with dogged determination 
the Aussies fought wind and waves 
until their oil and water were 
safely stowed. 

Here they took on board a 
member of the French Antarctic 
Expedition, who is to live with 
them at Mawson Harbour—a sign 
that France and the Common¬ 
wealth are co-operating in probing 
the secrets of the Seventh Con¬ 
tinent, 

Then the Kista Dan headed 
south for MacRobertson Land. 
Mr. Law, leader of the party, 
made several flights in an Auster 
aircraft from the deck of the ship 
to select the site for the new base. 

NEW EL DORADO? 

Afterwards all the equipment 
had to be landed, a tough task 
which was interrupted by a hurri¬ 
cane. Few pioneers have set up 
home' in such grim conditions. 
But three huts have been built, 
and a fourth is nearly completed, 
stores have been sorted and 
stacked, and a meteorological 
screen installed. The ten residents 
have already started their scientific 
work of making biological and 
geological observations. 

The knowledge they glean of 
weather conditions will be of great 
value in Australia, but perhaps the 
most exciting part of their work is 
the search for Antarctica’s mineral 
wealth. Will this bleak continent 
turn out to be a new El Dorado? 

Sample’s of its earth have shown 
a marked resemblance to that 


between Broken Hill and Adelaide, 
in Australia, where rich deposits 
of zinc, lead, and uranium have 
been found. 

If the ten hardy prospectors of 
Mawson find evidence of such 
riches, the next problem will be 
how to make mining an economic 
proposition in this perpetually ice¬ 
bound, sub-zero land. 

The present party consists of a 
technical superintendent, a geo¬ 
logist, a doctor of course, a 
biologist, an engineer, a meteoro¬ 
logist, a carpenter, a cook, the 
French observer, and the radio 
operator, Bill Storer, whom we 
mentioned recently in the C N. 
They will return with their dis¬ 
coveries to civilisation in a year’s 
time, after they have been relieved 
at Mawson Harbour by a new 
party. 

The Commonwealth, and indeed 
the whole world, will keep more 
than half an eye on the activities 
of these first Antarcticans. 


MICHAEL’S MACHINE 
HAS THE ANSWERS 

Michael Waring of Lancaster is 
only 14, but an electrically-driven 
calculating machine designed by 
him has won top prize in an inter¬ 
national model competition. 

The judges called it a remarkable 
achievement for a boy of his age. 

The machine adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, and divides. Michael 
tried out his calculator by setting 
it an involved sum and trying to 
beat it to the right answer. The 
machine won. 

Now Michael is building a 
model racing car with, four-speed 
gear box and independent suspen¬ 
sion of his own design. It will be 
shown at a hobbies exhibition to 
be held in the Friends’ School, 
Lancaster. 

Next on his list is a loom that 
will really weave—and a knitting 
machine for his mother. . 

Michael’s ambition is to become 
an atomic scientist. 


SMART SERVICE FROM 
MR EAGLE 

Mr. Cyril Eagle, a pump 
attendant at a King’s Lynn 
garage, believes he gives the fastest 
service in the country as he darts 
from one car to the other. 

The reason is that he does his 
work on roller skates! A skating 
enthusiast, he finds that the con¬ 
crete forecourt of the garage 
enables him to practise and attend 
to customers at the same time. 

Nor does a busy day leave him 
unduly tired. One day he skated 
45 miles from Lynn to Norwich. 
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PUERTO RICO’S PLACE 
IN THE SUN 


CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

TI)uerto Rico is sometimes called the “poor-boy-island 
** making good and certainly this United States 
dependency in the Caribbean, less than half the size of Wales, 
is- looking confidently to the future. Only a tiny minority, 
fanatical Nationalists, are dissatisfied with the island’s status. 


President Eisenhower promised 
last year that if Puerto Rico 
wanted full independence he would 
recommend it to Congress; but the 
suggestion found little support 
among the people of the island. 
Their present status, chosen by 
themselves after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, gives them 
special privileges and advantages 
which they would otherwise lose. 

They now have self-government 
under the United States, and last 
month the island Senate rejected 
by 27 votes to live a proposal to 
request immediate independence. ■ 
PEOPLE SHOCKED 

The people of Puerto Rico were 
therefore shocked by the recent 
shooting outrage perpetrated by a 
small group of Puerto Rican 
Nationalists during a sitting of the 
American Congress. 

Senor Luis Munoz Mann, 
Governor of Puerto Rico, declared 
that the people of the island were 
shocked that such an act of 
savagery should be committed in 
their name. He called it “savage 
and unbelievable lunacy which 
does not express in the remotest 
way the peaceful and decent nature 
of the people.” 

It would be difficult to believe 
otherwise. 

Protected by American military 
forces, and in many respects 
treated as a part of the United 
States, Puerto Rico is nevertheless 
exempt from all United States 
taxes. 

In an age when most countries 


suffer heavy burdens of taxation, 
the islanders are only too well 
aware of their happy immunity. 

Moreover, they arc doing their 
best to make full use of it. Poor 
and over-populated, Puerto Rico 
is chiefly a sugar island with a 
number of other crops. But a big 
development plan has been in¬ 
augurated. 

The islanders call it Operation 
Bootstrap, with the implication in 
the American phrase that the 
person who pulls himself up by 
his bootstrap is doggedly deter¬ 
mined to overcome difficulties by 
his own efforts. 

New manufactures are being 
encouraged with financial aid from 
the Puerto Rican Government. 
Roads, harbours, and factories are 
being built. . 

MUCH PROGRESS 

In fact, so much* progress has 
been made that the island Govern¬ 
ment has been concerned to note 
that many families are beginning 
to buy cars when cycles would 
be more suitable to their incomes. 

All this shows, however, the 
cheerful optimism in Puerto Rico 
that the island can find its place in 
the sun, so to speak. 

With all this progress, too, there 
is naturally much discussion on the 
future status of Puerto Rico. 

The Government likes to style 
the island a Commonwealth, but 
there is a feeling that this title is 
not entirely fitting, and sooner or 
later some clear decision on the 
island’s status must be taken. 


GRACE KIMS OF 

“ I want to collect £20,000 today 
for a new hospital ward,” said the 
spirited old lady on the platform 
at Haywards Heath Station. 

Later that day, friends met her 
again as she began the return 
journey from Victoria. “Did you 
have a good day?” they asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. “The old 
friends I called on have promised 
to give me £20,000—and two bath 
chairs.” 

The speaker was Dame Grace 
Kimmins, whose recent death re¬ 
minded thousands of cripples all 
over the world of their debt to her. 

Early in the coming summer 
they will recall the sixtieth anni¬ 
versary of the first meeting she 
called of -the Guild of Brave Poor 
Things who adopted the motto: 
Laetus sorte mea—Happy In My 
Lot. 

From that brave Guild de¬ 
veloped the famous Heritage Craft 
Schools and Hospital at Chailey, 
Sussex, where thousands of boys 
and girls have learned that a 
maimed leg or a damaged hip need 
not prevent them from being 
“normal” and serving the world 
with skill. 

The school on Chailey Common 
was founded 50 years ago with 
seven small boys. In the next 40 


BLESSED MEMORY 

years Mrs. Kimmins raised more 
than £1,500,000 for her cause. 

What was the secret of this, 
remarkable woman who never 
stopped working for others? The 
first time I had tea with her, writes 
a CN correspondent, I left her 
room feeling astonished and almost 
dazed by the power and vitality of 
the old lady. It was like meeting 
another Florence Nightingale. 

Her mind was forever bubbling 
with new ideas. She even found 
it necessary to take a notebook to 
bed with her in order to write 
down the ideas which flooded into 
her mind during the night. 

Self-pity, declared Dame Grace, 
is man’s worst enemy. “That is 
why I prefer to send messages by 
a legless boy rather than by one 
who is able-bodied. The worst 
cripples benefit from opportunities 
to be useful.” 

Scattered about the world, work¬ 
ing as cooks and cobblers, printers 
and joiners, are thousands of men 
and women who, in early Spring 
each year, will honour the memory 
of this little old lady. Her ruthless 
drive and energy made her a terror 
to the complacent, an inspiration 
to teachers and nurses, and a 
heroine to the handicapped. 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


J^ecent debates in Parliament 
have made it clear that the 
authorities expect the present 
period of “cold war” to continue. 
In effect this means retaining a 
level of armaments and armed 
forces sufficient to discourage 
aggression from any quarter with¬ 
out crippling our production and 
our overseas trade. 

Within these limits it may he 
found that we can live, if not as 
comfortably as we might, then at 
least at a reasonable level. 

It does not mean that western 
statesmen have given up all hope 
of achieving disarmament and 
peace—far from it. But we are not 
free to choose our way of life 
while others assail our standards 
and, particularly, while it is neces¬ 
sary to lift other races to higher 
standards. 

r piiERE was general approval in 
the Commons the other day 
for Mr. Attlee’s intrepretation of 
current world trends. The former 
Prime Minister said: 

“Communist policy for the 
conquest of the world is based on 
several methods. There is the 
crude use of force and terrorism. 
There is also the intrigue which 
throws Governments over. 

“We must remember that there 
is another force which is attractive 
in certain parts of the world. In 
parts of the world where standards 
of life arc very low and where the 
social system is very' bad, the 
Communists are still able to pose 
as deliverers. . i . 

“In some of the backward areas 
the people think that the Com¬ 
munists have something which they 
want. Therefore . . . one side of 
our policy of resistance must be the 
raising of standards in those areas. 

“The appropriate resistance 
there is not merely armaments. 
We have to consider the kind of 
•support which can come from the 
Colombo plan and other activities 
of that kind.” 

^ re passports a barrier to good 
international relations? Mr. 
Anthony Nutting, Foreign Under¬ 
secretary, does not agree that they 
have no value. He told an M.P. 
the other day: 

“They are an essential document 
of identity for British subjects 
travelling abroad and a necessary 
part of the United Kingdom 
system of control of aliens. 
H.M. Government have no 
present intention of proposing the ' 
abolition of passports'. Any British 
subject can leave this country 
without a passport, but I know of 
no country where he is likely to 
be received if he arrives without 
one.” 

Lord Hawke: My Lords, H.M. 

Government are always 
pleased to receive the gratitude of 
their faithful subjects. 

Viscount Stansgate: Since when 
have we become the faithful sub¬ 
jects of H.M. Government? 


News from 

AERIAL CLASSROOM 

British European Airways arc to 
introduce flying classrooms for 
children journeying between 
London and Birmingham. 

Norwegians now drink more 
milk than any other nation in the 
world—two pints per person every 
day. 


Breakfast for two 



. Margaret Lucas, who lives on a 
sheep farm near Sale in Victoria, 
Australia, has a kangaroo named 
Jlopalong. lie. enjoys having 
breakfast with her every morning. 

A French silver-gilt toilet service 
of the 17th century fetched £17,000 
at a London auction. 

A gift of £100,000 has been 
made to Nottingham University by 
Boots Pure Drug Company for the 
foundation of two professorial 
chairs. 

New street lamps in Camberwell, 
London, will be “catapult-proof ” 

Britain's search for natural gas 
is to be extended to the Ashdown 
Forest area in Sussex. 
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Everywhere j 

WATER-BORNE 

Thorleif Schjelderup, a Nor¬ 
wegian ski-jumper, has been towed 
by aeroplane across the lake of 
St. Moritz at 104 m.p.h.—a world 
record. 

After boring for six years from 
opposite sides of a mountain near -. 
Rabat, French Morocco, two teams *■ 
of engineers have just met. The ’ 
tunnel is six miles long. 

Parts of medieval wall paintings 
which were not known to exist 
have been found during cleaning at 
Westminster Abbey, 

MUSICAL TOUR 

, A party of 40 boys and girls 
from the King Edward VI and 
County High Schools at Chelms¬ 
ford, Essex, will tour Southern 
Germany next month to demon- ^ 
strate the sort of musical work 
done in English schools. 

Instead of the usual bright red. 
Kent fire engines in future will 
have unpainted aluminium sides. 
Lancashire has ordered ten new 
engines painted olive-green. 

There are now nearly three 
million Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts in the world, an increase of 
250,000 in a year. 

AS YOU WERE 

Tug, a black and white cat. left, 
its owner's new home in Newark, . 
Notts., and walked 18 miles back 
to its old home,at Mansfield.' It 
accepted a meal of sardines and 
milk from a kindly neighbour and 
then set .off on the return journey 
to Newark. 

Thirteen nations have agreed to 
set up nine permanent .floating 
meteorological stations in the 
North Atlantic. 



Stars love Mars because 


There’s a fine How-d'ye-do if Terry- 
Thomas finds he’s out of Mars — for 
Terry finds their mouth-watering good¬ 
ness irresistible. More and more Mars 
is his motto — they’re so marvellous! 

Everybody’s favourite EJ 
sweet treat—and only vd* 


* 
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: THE PEACE RIVER dis¬ 
trict of British Columbia is 
; one of the richest areas in 
ji the American Continent. 

By extending the railway 
I; from Prince George to Daw- 
ison Creek, vast reserves of 


C N Picture-News 
and Time Map 


FORTY REINDEER stranded by 
snowdrifts 4500 feet up on Tarrekaise 
Mountain in northern Sweden were 
rescued by helicopter. 


The Spring Equinox 

On March 21 the Sun is overhead at tlic 
Equator. This is known as the Spring 
Equinox, and every place has 12 hours 
of daylight and 12 hours of darkness. 
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NEW PORTS FOR 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Two South American countries, 
Peru and Venezuela, have each 
built a new port during the past 
12 months. 

The Peruvian port is called 
San Juan Bay and is close to Lima, 
the capital. The chief cargo will 
be iron ore for the United States 
and the first shipment has already 
arrived. 

The port in Venezuela is called 
Paraguana and is on the north 
coast. Its main cargo will be oil 
from the vast Maracaibo fields. 

See World Map 


Presents for the Queen 



Seven - year - old Joe Timbury 
proudly holds the boomerangs 
which his father has made for 
the Royal Family. Joe’s father 
gave a display of boomerang 
throwing during the Queen’s 
recent visit to A\ agga Wagga in 
New South Wales. 


CANADA’S GOLDEN 
WEST 

British Columbia is to begin 
extending a railway into the Peace 
River district, which has been 
described as one of the richest 
areas in North America. 

The Province’s Attorney General 
says that it probably has 1300 
million tons of coal; the largest 
reserves of softwoods in the world 
for making pulp and paper; and it 
is the best wheat producing region 
in the continent. “All these things 
are there,” he concluded, “but 
they have to be brought out. That 
is the job of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway.” 

British Columbia has grown 
more rapidly than any other 
Canadian province during the past 
13 years. The increase in its popu¬ 
lation of 55.3 per cent has been 
double that for Canada as a whole. 
The value of its industrial produc¬ 
tion rose from 286.4 million 
dollars in 1940 to an estimated 
1125 million in 1951. Such increas¬ 
ing wealth yields fat sums in taxes 
to the Canadian Government, and 
in 1951-2 British Columbians paid 
45 million dollars more in taxes 
than Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta together. 

The Pacific Province also plans 
to spend, during the next few 
years, 150 million dollars on new 
roads, and 13 million on forest 
fire-protection. 

That is the spirit of a people 
looking to a brilliant future in this 
empty western province, which is 
nearly four times the size of Great 
Britain and has a population of 
only some two million. 

See World Map 


PAPER MODELS 
THAT WORK 

Making a working model of an 
engine out of paper sounds a tall 
order, but The Book of Pre-Cut 
Powered Working Models (pub¬ 
lished by Odhams Press at 7s. 6d.) 
shows how it is done. 

The author says that “anything 
that is normally made in metal, 
wood, or in bricks and mortar can 
be reproduced to scale in paper, 
and can be made to move or work 
in the same way as the original.” 

His book contains stiff paper 
parts for making the Coronation 
Scot, R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, a' 
power house, windmill, round¬ 
about, chairoplanes, and a jet 
plane. The coloured parts are 
already cut so that they can be 
pushed out of the page, and an 
envelope of accessories is attached 
to each book. 


SECOND CHANCE 

Eighteen-year old Joan Midgley, 
of Rawdon near Leeds, is a 
soprano of great promise and 
belongs to a local operatic society. 
Not long ago she had to make a 
real sacrifice so as not to let her 
colleagues down. 

She was making her first 
operatic appearance in Carissima, 
but a few days before production 
she was thrilled to get an invita¬ 
tion to an audition in London. 
But the two dates would clash. 
There seemed nothing to do but 
turn down the audition—and her 
great chance. So Joan wrote and 
explained ^regretfully. 

And back came the offer of a 
second chance. 


ROAD SAFETY DOG 

Rita of London, the clever 
Alsatian who answers questions by 
barking, has been presented with a 
medal for her services to Road 
Safety. She is 
believed to be 
the first dog to 
receive such an 
award. 

Rita has 
given many 
demon stra- 
tions of teach¬ 
ing kerb drill. 
She barks four 
times for the 
letters in 
“Stop,” five for 
look “Right,” 
four again for “Left,” and then 
another five for “Right.” If any 
child attempts to cross before the 
lights change, Rita bars the way. 

This intelligent dog, who can 
answer arithmetic questions by 
giving the right number of barks, 
belongs to Mr. Bob Smith of 
Bermondsey, South London. 


BOY’S MUSEUM 

One . 15-year-old Londoner was 
particularly interested in the C N 
account of Gordon Farquharson’s 
little museum at , Dumfries. V. 
John Rayhould is his name, and 
he has written to tell us that he 
himself has a museum with over 
600 pieces, ranging from a tWo : 
line Parliamentary Whip note to a 
piece of London tramline. 

Last year he gave an exhibition 
at his school, Westminster City, 
and he has also appeared on the 
Children s Television programme. 
All Your Own. 


UNMANNED RADIO 
STATIONS 

Unmanned weather radio stations 
which transmit temperature, 
humidity, barometric pressure, 
wind direction, and velocity are 
soon to be erected in isolated parts 
of Australia’s “dead heart” and 
on uninhabited islands in the 
Southern Ocean. 

The equipment, made by a 
French firm, has been used success¬ 
fully in the Sahara Desert. Similar 
equipment has been used in 
America, Alaska, and the Carib¬ 
bean Sea. 

The World Meteorological 
Organisation, after a conference in 
Melbourne, decided to try the 
equipment on Tima Tongi, a tiny 
coral island in French Oceania. 

Soon after it is installed weather 
stations in the Philippines, U.S.A., 
Malaya, Indonesia, New Zealand, 
Australia, and French possessions, 
will listen for its signals and use 
the information for day to day 
forecasting. 

Then erection of the stations 
will begin in the Australian desert 
and the small rocky islands to the 
south. The messages they send 
back could be of immense value to 
Australia which has few reliable 
meteorological stations in the 
south. See World Map 


HOBSON’S CHANCE 

People with the surname 
“Hobson” will be allowed to 
attend a special showing of the 
film Hobson’s Choice, IF they live 
in the Manchester area, and IF 
they will be ready to produce 
proof of their name. The offer has 
been made by a local cinema. 
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Yours for only 
ONE y 2 lb FRY'S 

CoCOd Label This new game islots of fun—and 

it’s free! Just ask IVfother for a half pound Fry’s Cocoa Label . 

. . (two quarter pound carton tops will do). Write only your name 
and address in BLOCK LETTERS on the back and send to us 
in an unsealed envelope ‘(lid. stamp):— Dept. 4.D, J. S. Fry 
' & Sons Limited, Somerdale, Bristol* 

HURFtY—THERE'S NOT MUCH TIME! 

FRY*S COCOA with the REAL Chocolate flavour 


It happened 
this week 

THE TWO PRINCES FOUND 

MARCH 16, 1675. LONDON. 
The bones of two children were 
found today under some stairs in 
the Tower of London. 

These sad remains are believed 
to be the skeletons of the “Princes 
in the Tower ”•—Edward V and his 
brother Richard, Duke of York, 
who, it is believed,, were murdered 
in the Tower at the command of 
their uncle, Richard III. 

. Their father, King Edward IV, 
died in April 1483 at Westminster, 
and his brother Richard took 
charge of the two boys. 

The 12-year-old king was lodged 
in the royal apartments at the 
Tower, and soon afterwards the 
widowed queen was persuaded to 
allow her second son to join him. 
Neither of the boys ever left the 
Tower. 

The young king should have 
been crowned on June 22, 1483, 
but on that day a sermon was 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross in 
which it was stated that the 
rightful heir to the Throne was 
Richard. He was crowned at West¬ 
minster on July 6, 1483, and it is 
believed that he gave secret orders 
for the murder of his two nephews 
while on a Royal Tour after his 
Coronation. 

One version of the crime is that 
Sir James Tyrrell, armed with a 
letter commanding the Constable 
of the Tower to yield the keys of 
the fortress for a night, entered 
the royal apartments and super¬ 
vised the smothering of the boys. 




A Hercules cycle is like a 
** good friend, bright, 
reliable and always ready to go 
out with you. Smoothly and 
easily you simply whiz along 
— but keep your eyes on the 
road and be ready to brake. 
Hercules cycles are sensibly 
priced. The.“ CA ” Safety as 
illustrated costs only £12.19.6, 
in shining black enamel. There 
is a small extra cost for the 
newest colours — Burgundy, 
Olive Green or Fuchsia. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL 

HERCULES DEALER 
about confidential Easy Terms 




Please send for FREE copy of Full-Colour “Wonder Wheels" catalogue to 
Dept. C N, The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Aston , Birmingham. 

Hercules 

THE FINEST BICYCLE BUILT TO-DAY 


FAMOUS SCIENTIST DIES 

MARCH 20, 1727. LONDON. 
In the early hours of this morning 
Sir Isaac Newton, undoubtedly the 
world’s greatest scientist, died at 
his home in Kensington. 

He was most widely known for 
his experiments with light, and 
particularly for his great work in 
explaining the laws of motion and 
gravitation. 

Sir Isaac was born on Christmas 
Day 1642, in the Lincolnshire 
hamlet of Woolsthorpe. The boy 
who was to become the most 
brilliant scientist of his day “stood 
very low in his class” at school, 
and in his 15th year was taken 
away by his mother, who wanted 
him to work on her farm. It was 
an uncle who came to the rescue 
and gave him a University educa¬ 
tion. • 

WORLD’S FIRST OMNIBUS 

MARCH 18, 1662. PARIS. 

Crowds lined the streets of the 
French capital at seven o’clock 
this morning to watch the start, 
by Royal decree, of the world’s 
first public omnibus service. 

Three of the seven coaches set 
out from the Porte St. Antoine and 
four from the Luxembourg. 

Each coach has eight seats. 
They will run at fixed hours. Fares 
will» be five sous (twopence-half- 
penny) per person each journey. 

The coachmen wore long blue 
coats embroidered with the Royal 
Arms and those of the city of 
Paris. Infantry and cavalry went 
ahead to clear the roads. 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 20, /?M 

ERNEST THOMSON says that televiewers will travel ... 


ROUND LONDON WITH 
THE ROVING EYE 


Television will be trying out an 
exciting game on Saturday 
when the new- “roving eye”, 
camera is rushed , around . the 
capital during the evening to show 
between-programme glimpses of 
different districts. Viewers will be 
asked to “Guess Where?” 

Peter Dimmock, who is in charge 
of the outfit, tells me. that visual 
clues will be given from time to 
time, and each locality will be 
identified before passing on to the 
next. 

The “roving eye” was first used 
in experimental form at London 
Airport last summer to show the 
take-off of the Monarch R.O.A.C. 
service to New York. The camera 


was lashed to a lorry trailer. The 
BBC now has a permanent unit. 

Unlike the normal TV camera, 
the “roving eye ” is linked with the 
parent control van by radio instead 
of cable and is therefore much 
more mobile, signals being beamed 
up to distances of two miles or 
more. With, the “wide band” 
frequencies used, it is not even 
necessary to be within seeing 
distance of the control vehicle. 

Indeed, Peter Dimmock tells nie. 
that pictures have been success¬ 
fully transmitted from side streets 
through masses of brick and 
masonry. But modern steel frame 
buildings are a formidable barrier 
and tend to distort the picture; 



The roving eye camera halts in London’s Piccadilly Circus* 


Badminton on the screen 

Table tennis is among . the 
trickiest to televise, but some 
experts think badminton is even 
more difficult. 

We can test this theory on 
Saturday afternoon when T V 
cameras will visit Empress Hall, 
London, for the All England 
Badminton Championships. 

Max Robertson, giving the com¬ 
mentary. on this lightning-like 
game, will have the help of Harold 
Morland. 

TV in Australia 

Although Australia has no T V 
service, hundreds of children 
in Australian hospitals have 
become viewers forThe first time. 
Many ceremonies connected, with 
the tour of the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh have been 
beamed to hospitals by. a mobile 
TV system equipped by the 
British. Marconi Company. 

When the Royal visitors arrived 
at Sydney, pictures were sent by 
radio link to the Mosman Spastic 
Centre three miles across the 
harbour, and , 500 child patients 
saw the Queen . in close-up on 
18 TV receivers. 

; The Royal Ball at Sydney Town. 
Hall Was similarly seen by children; 
in the Alexandra Hospital at 
Camperdown. Pictures were 
beamed three miles from the roof 
of a high building behind the 
Town Hall. 


Question time 

J^oger Bannister, the champion 
mileiy will be facing up to 
questions with other members of a 
platform team in Younger Genera¬ 
tion Question Time on Thursday in 
the Light Programme. 

I hear that the session was 
recorded at . Alfriston Youth 
Hostel, Sussex. Named Frog Firle 
House, this is the first property to 
be given to the Youth Hostels 
Association through the National 
Land Fund. 

John Arlott, the well-known 
cricket commentator, will he chair¬ 
man. 

Record exchange 

(Gramophone broadcasters, .or 
“disc jockeys,” usually work 
on their own, but oh Sunday 
afternoon in the Light we can hear 
the start of a new inter-city 
exchange in which well-known 
personalities with common'interests 
are heard choosing their “tunes of 
two cities ” over the air. They will 
play their favourite records alter¬ 
nately. 

Anne Shelton, the singer, will be 
at the London end, and Dolf van 
dcr Linden, a popular Dutch band 
leader, will be operating at The 
Hague. 

On the following Sunday, 
Alistair Dunnett in London will be 
exchanging tunes with his brother 
Robert in Edinburgh. 


9U*1 
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200th BIRTHDAY OF A LEARNED SOCIETY 


Two hundred years ago, on March 22, 1754, there came 
into existence a society whose activities have profoundly 
influenced human progress in this country . The full title 
of this ancient body is The Royal Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, 
better known as the Royal Society of Arts. 

TPhe Society came into being as 
^ the result of the work of 
William Shipley, an obscure draw¬ 
ing master of Northampton,, who 
was also its first secretary. , 

The idea was suggested to him 
by the Northampton horse-fair, 
the success of which was largely 
due to the prizes put up by 
interested persons. His idea was 
simply that industry should be 
stimulated by prizes drawn from a 
fund contributed to by public- 
spirited men. 

Today its work lies not so much 
in giving practical assistance in the 
fulfilment of its objects—although 
it still offers a good many prizes— 

■but in spreading knowledge by 
means of lectures, by publishing 
them in a periodical journal, and 
generally undertaking any scheme 
coming within its wide scope for 
the benefit of the people. 

£)uring the first 100 years of its 
life the Society spent £100,000 
in rewards to landowners who 
replenished their forests, to farmers 




The soft-iron electro-magnet in¬ 
vented in 1825 by William Sturgeon, 
and which is the basis of the 
modern generator 


William Shipley, 
founder of the R.S.A. 

who grew new or better crops (the 
swede and mangel-wurzel were 
introduced into England in this 
way), to the inventors of new 
machines^ to humanitarians who 
made life easier for factory 
workers, and to many others with 
progressive ideas. 

Fire-fighting was one aspect 
of public safety in which the 
Society interested themselves. In 
1761, for example, a building was 
erected solely to be burned down 
in order to test a fire-extinguisher. 

Two years later it encouraged 
designs for a fire-escape; but it 
was not until 1810 that John 
Davies produced the apparatus 
shown on this page and won the 
Society’s award of 50 guineas. 
With its telescopic ladder and 
carriage, it was the forerunner of 
the modern escape. 

In those days young boys were 
sent up chimneys to clean them, 
and the Society, realising the 
cruelty of this practice, did every¬ 
thing in its power to get it stopped 
by law. It finally succeeded in 
1842 after many years’ struggle, 
and the sweep’s brush which we 
know today is practically the same 
in principle as that which won 
G. M. Smart in 1805 a prize of 
40 guineas and a gold medal. 



]NfoT only did the Society of Arts 
do so much for the people of 
these islands,' it also extended 

its activities to our colonies over¬ 
seas. For instance, it was the 

Society’s offer of a prize to intro¬ 
duce the bread-fruit tree plant into 
the West Indies which led the 

famous Captain Bligh to undertake 
the expedition in the Bounty in 
1789, which resulted in the historic 
mutiny. 

What is not so well known is 
that Captain Bligh went on a 
second expedition in 1791, and this 
time was successful in conveying a 
cargo of bread-fruit plants to 

St. Vincent and Jamaica. 

r JpHE Festival of Britain in 1951 
commemorated the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. This Ex¬ 
hibition, which gave us the Crystal 
Palace, was originated by the 
Society of Arts under the Presi¬ 
dency of the Prince Consort and 
was the first international show of 
its kind in the world. How 
successful it was can be judged 
from the fact that today, over 
100 years afterwards, its surplus 
funds are still being used to 
provide scholarships for science 
students. 

Another branch*of the Society’s 
many activities are its examina^- 
tions. These cover commercial 
subjects and modern languages and 
are held in over 800 centres 
throughout the country. 

The number of entries each year 
is about 140,000, which must make 
it the largest examining body of its 
kind in the world. By this means 
young students are encouraged to 
become proficient in those subjects 
which are likely to be of help to 
them in their careers. 

^HE cause of industrial design is 
still close to the Society’s heart, 
and every year it offers travelling 
bursaries of £150 each to young 
designers who intend to enter 
industry. 

In its early days the Society 
“discovered” such great artists as 
Millais, Eastlake, and Landseer, 
and in continuing its policy of 
encouraging promising talent it is 
carrying on its traditional work. 

It even concerns itself with 
maritime matters. 

In 1802, for example, the 
Society awarded a gold medal and 
50 guineas to Henry Greathead for 
his invention of the lifeboat—one 
of the most outstanding devices 
for saving life at sea. 

Today the Society awards prizes 
to sea cadets in connection with 
the science of navigation and for 
objects relating to the interests of 
the British mercantile marine. 



The R.S.A.’s two 
highest awards. Left, 
the Albert Medal in 
gold, and, right, the 
Silver Medal, bearing 
the portrait of 
the Queen as Princess 
Elizabeth, President 
of the Society from 
1948 to 1953 




The Great Room of the Royal Society of Arts in 1809. It is in this room 
that the Society holds lectures and demonstrations 

'J'he great strength of the Royal 
Society of Arts lies perhaps in 
the fact that it is so unspecialiscd 
and that by its independence it can 
turn its attention in almost any 
direction which leads to the pros¬ 
perity and welfare of the nation. 

Its illustrious past, with which 
the names of such men as Horace 
Walpole, Thomas Chippendale, 

Robert Clive, Samuel Johnson, 

Joshua Reynolds, and David 
Garrick are associated, could 
certainly justify the Society resting 
on its laurels, but it does-not do 

SO; 

As the Duke of Edinburgh, its 
President, said when he opened the 
200th Session last November: - 

“There is no obsession with 
the past; the Society remains 
essentially forward-looking and 
practical. It is not just con¬ 
cerned with doing things in a 
different way, which some' 
people call progress; it is con¬ 
cerned with doing practical 
things in better ways, which is 
real progress.” 

This very appropriately sums up 
the character of the Society, and 
the whole nation will surely wish 
it well at the beginning of the 
third century of its career. 

J. Samson 



The comptometer, forerunner of 
the speedometer, designed by 
Brian Donkin in 1819 




The lifeboat designed by Her.ry Greathead in 1802 


A machine for drying crops made bv W. A. Gibbs in 1867 


John Davies’s fire-escape of 1810 
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NOBLE EXAMPLE 

'J'he smile that gladdened the 
hearts of so many handi¬ 
capped youngsters will be seen 
no more; Dame Grace 
Kimmins, founder of the 
world-famous Heritage Craft 
Schools at Chailey in Sussex, 
has passed on at the age of 83. 
On page 2 we tell the story 
of her life’s work. 

She was truly a dedicated 
woman, and her example 
should make us all feel both 
proud and humble; proud of 
her wonderful work for 
crippled children, humble at 
the record of a long life 
devoted entirely to the service, 
of others. 

Grace Kimmins opened her 
heart to cripples while she was 
still a schoolgirl. Later, in¬ 
spired by Mrs. Ewing’s book. 
The Story of a Short Life, she 
started the Guild of Brave 
Poor Things. 

Some years later she 
acquired an empty workhouse 
at Chailey and arrived there 
with seven crippled boys from 
the Guild and a penny note¬ 
book for keeping accounts. 
On those humble foundations 
grew a noble enterprise which 
has enabled thousands of 
cripples to live useful lives and 
be a burden to none. 

The patron saint of the 
Heritage School Chapel is 
St. Martin, who shared his 
cloak with a beggar. Grace 
Kimmins may be said to have 
shared hers with a cripple. 
With abundant energies and 
. boundless love for others, 
she achieved miracles. 


LENTEN FARE 

T eeds Parish Church has at 
least one unique distinction; 
it was mentioned the other 
day by the Bishop of Ripon, 
Dr. G. A. Chase, during the 
induction of the new Vicar, 
Canon C. B. Sampson. 

The Bishop said that Dr. W. F. 
Hook, who was Vicar of Leeds 
from 1837 to 1859, preached a 
sermon there every day during 
the season of Lent. At the end 
of one such series, an elderly 
parishioner who had sat beneath 
the pulpit every day said how 
much she regretted there would 
be no more daily sermons until 
the following year; they had, 
she said, been lamb and salad to 
her soul. 

Ever since then, that part of 
the church had been known as 
Lamb and Salad Aisle. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


, A friend of ours on a diet lost a 
stone in a day. Out of her ring. 

A speaker says knowledge is a 
bottomless ocean. That is why it 
is good to get a scholarship. 

An ancient well more than 
150 feet deep has been discovered 
at Ramsgate. Worth looking into. 

Some critics of the modern boy 
think he is allowed too much 
money. But he usually has a 
saving grace. 

BILLY BEETLE 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If liftmen ever 
ask for a rise 


A film star says he often likes to 
slip away into the country. And 
let everything slide. 

The rabbit has a long history. 
But a short tail. 





New boy 

A small Yorkshire boy, new 
^ to school that day, came up 
and pulled the headmistress’s 
skirt. 

When this failed to attract 
any attention he pulled harder 
until she looked down at him. 

“Hey,” he demanded, “when 
do we get a cup of tea here?” 


School donkey 


Missionary and poet 

TDatricia M. $t. John is known 
to many young folk for her 
charming tales. Now a wider 
circle of readers will be delighted 
by her poetry,, which the Chil¬ 
dren’s Special Service Mission 
has persuaded her to publish 
(Verses, C.S.S.M., 6 s.). 

Now a missionary nurse in a 
remote part of Morocco, Miss 
St. John has a rare lyrical gift, 
instinct with reverence. It is 
revealed even in her childhood 
verse, and in some of her later 
work she rises to the heights, as 
in these lines: 

Her soul is like a calm sea 
undisturbed, 

Unfatliomably deep, 

Whereon the storms of grief 
have spent themselves 
When none but God took keep. 
Nor wind, nor tide , could stir 
those tranquil depths, 

No wave rose in alarm, 

And we who watch see glory 
as of stars 

Reflected in her calm. 

That is but a sample ; Miss 
St. John’s new book contains 
much else that is pure gold. 



The life of Beau Gestc the 
donkey was saved by the 
pennies from children at Fitton 
Hill Primary School in Old¬ 
ham. They still save their 
pennies, to help pay for the 
grooming and food which Beau 
Gcste receives when he looks 
in at the school eacli day. 


UNCLE IKE 

A Northumberland school- 
^ boy, Peter Hudson of 
Whitley Bay, recently met the 
President of the United States. 
Guest of the New York Herald 
Tribune, he went to the White 
House with students from other 
countries to be introduced to 
America’s First Citizen. 

“He acted just like an uncle,” 
Peter said afterwards. “He was 
very friendly and sat on the 
grass to be photographed as if 
he were one of the group.” 

He also had this to say of his 
hosts. “I always understood 
that American people were 
friendly and congenial. Now I 
know from first-hand observa¬ 
tion” 

Peter is due to fly home at the 
end of this month. Like every 
other visitor to the United 
States, he will return with a 
precious store of memories of 
the friendliest and most hospit¬ 
able people in the world. 


Road toadery 

Thm Archbishop of Canterbury 
• recently compared the men¬ 
tality of the selfish motorist 
with that of Toad in Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows. 

When Toad got into a car his 
sense of right and wrong was 
suspended and “he was con¬ 
scious only that he was Toad 
once more, Toad at his best and 
highest, Toad the terror, the 
traffic queller, the lord of the 
lone trail, before whom all must 
give way.” 

That is, indeed, the mentality 
of all inconsiderate road-users ; ‘ 
for there are Toads on two 
wheels as well as on four, and 
even Toads on two feet. The 
basic rule of Road Safety is 
Thought for Others. 

Think on These Things 

YX7hen David succeeded Saul 
■ v as king he remembered the 
love and kindness he had re¬ 
ceived from Saul’s son Jonathan. 
He was anxious to pay tribute 
to the memory of a friend, and 
so he inquired if any of Saul’s 
descendants still lived “that I 
may show him kindness for 
Jonathan’s sake.” (Second Book 
of Samuel, chapter 9.) 

It, was found that Mephi- 
bosheth, the lame son of Jona¬ 
than, still lived ; and so David 
took him into his own home and 
restored to him the heritage of 
his family. 

Like David, we should never 
cease to be grateful for kindness 
shown to us in our youth, and 
we should never miss a chance 
to repay it. F. P. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
March 22, 1924 

Y^ornwall is talking of re- 
^ viving her old lost language, 
which is supposed to have been 
last spoken by a poor peasant 
woman who died in 1778. 

Actually the language has 
never become quite extinct. 
There was a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment who could speak it some 
30 years ago, sharing the dis¬ 
tinction with two other people, 
and many people can still read 
it; all Cornish people, too, use 
many of their ancient Celtic 
words in their common speech. 

Well, a distinguished gathering 
of Cornishmen in London has 
met, and resolved to re-create as 
a living tongue this form of 
speech which was in use in 
Cornwall when Caesar came to 
Britain. Everybody will wish 
them well, so long as they do not 
expect us all to speak Cornish 
when we visit that lovely county. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As William; Penn wrote: A 
true friend unbosoms freely, 
advises justly, assists readily, 
adventures boldly, takes all 
patiently, defends courageously, 
and continues a friend un¬ 
changeably. 


The Children’s Newsier. March 20. 1954 

THEY SAY . . . 

Tt is unflattering, but a grim 
x fact, that the Queen’s high¬ 
ways are no longer safe for the 
Queen’s subjects. Lord Latham 

'Thin only method of preventing 
^ colds is to live on a desert 
island. 

Dr. C. H. Andrewes, of the National 
Institute of Medical Research 

'Phe number of insects harmful 
■ - to man is a very small frac¬ 
tion of the total number of, 
insects. It is a great mistake to 
regard most insects as enemies. 

Dr. J. H. W. Lawson 
, of Glasgow University ' 

Tf the increase in world popula- 
“*■ tion is not checked there will 
be standing room only in 2000 
years’ time. Sir Charles Darwin 

A well-judged degree of irre- 
. ^ sponsibility in the university 
years can turn out the young 
man and the young woman most 
conscientiously and reliably 
responsible for life. 

Sir Charles Morris, Vice-Chancellor 
of Leeds University 

'Piiere is an intolerable draught 
here. Its characteristics, 
iciness and windiness, remind 
one of two things at once— 
pneumonia and parachute jump¬ 
ing. Mr. Fox Andrews , Q.C ., 

at the Old Bailey 

Out and About 

Tt is the habit of the common 
brown hare to keep quite still 
in his “form,” however alarmed, 
until the last possible moment. 
That is why you may almost 
tread on him before “starting” 
your hare. His “form” is only 
a dented place in the turf, per¬ 
haps partly sheltered by bushes. 
From babyhood, hares have no 
other shelter or hiding-place, 
relying on camouflage and speed. 

This swift-moving vegetarian 
(he is fond of dandelions, 
meadow-grass, and sow-thistles) 
can beat dogs and foxes easily 
on the level or uphill. But his 
short and slender forelegs and 
powerful and long hind legs pre¬ 
vent him running properly—he 
bounds along like a kangaroo, 
and is likely to go head-over¬ 
heels, or rather heels-over-head, 
if he is driven to hurry downhill. 

Now that the mating season 
has started, one may easily sec 
some of the “mad March 
hares ”—courting males—rush¬ 
ing round and round, or fighting 
like boxers. - C. D. D. 





OUR HOMELAND 


The little Perthshire 
village of Evelirk 
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The CN Film Critic recommends this ... 

NEW VERSION OF HEIDI 


'J’he evergreen story of Heidi, fhe 
little Swiss girl, has been 
brought.to the screen again. Last 
year her story was told on tele¬ 
vision with Julia Lockwood in the 
role. Twenty years ago many of 
our parents saw the film with 
Shirley Temple as Heidi. 

The story defies the years, but 
the new Heidi is quite different. 
She is not a professional actress 
at all but an eight-year-old Swiss 
schoolgirl named Elsbeth Sigmund, 

The man who has made the 
latest version of Heidi is Lazar 
Wechsler, who won renown 
through such films as The Search, 
The Last Chance, Four In a Jeep, 
and Marie Louise. All these 
films were distinguished alike for 
brilliant direction and photo¬ 
graphy, and already his Heidi has 
won the Youth Film Award at the 
Venice Film Festival. 

Wechsler has what film-makers 
call the “documentary.approach.” 
That means he makes his pictures 
as real and as true to life as 
possible. For Heidi, he travelled 
all over the Alps looking for the 
exact setting as described by the 
author, Johanna Spyri, in the 
original book. No studio set or 
“back projection” tricks for 
Mr. Wechsler! 

It was the same when he came 
to cast the role of Heidi herself. 



Elsbeth Sigmund as Heidi 


The story of Heidi is of the 
Swiss girl born, and brought up 
by her grandfather, in the high 
mountains. She has no schooling, 
but has read a great deal. A true 
child of nature, she is simple and 
honest, but by city standards 
tough and almost wild. 

An aunt gets Heidi away from 
her beloved grandfather and the 
mountains by a trick, and brings 
her to Frankfort to live with a 
wealthy family who have a 
crippled small daughter of Heidi’s 
age. 

Heidi is out of place and desper¬ 
ately unhappy in the stone and 
brick atmosphere of the big house 
in Frankfort. She pines for her 
mountain home. She is almost 
suffocated by city life. 



Heidi with her grandfather (Heinrich Gretlcr) 


He felt that no child actress from 
the studios could represent the 
real spirit of Heidi, so for months 
he travelled around, looking for 
just the right girl. 

Then in a country school he saw 
Elsneth Sigmund. The search was 
over. Here was Heidi. 

The basis of this famous 
children’s book is the contrast 
between the grim, man-made jungle 
of the German city of Frankfort 
and Heidi’s Alpine home, amid 
beautiful snow-capped peaks, green 
pastures and forests. 


But her kind heart is touched by 
the little girl Clara. Heidi tries to 
help her to walk again. To the 
astonishment of the family Clara 
actually manages a few steps. Her 
father, overwhelmed, offers Heidi 
anything she wants. 

The only thing in life Heidi 
wants is her home high up in the 
Swiss Alps. She gets her wish— 
in the end. I will not tell you 
exactly how; you should see for 
yourselves when the new Heidi— 
with English subtitles—is shown in 
a few weeks’ time. 


BEVERLEY NEEDS HELP 


Beverley Minster in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire is in urgent 
need of repair, and an Appeal 
Fund is being launched. There has 
been a church on this site since 
a.d. 706, and a stone Sanctuary 
Chair, probably the episcopal seat 
of the founder, St. John of 
Beverley, remains as a relic of the 
first Saxon church. Beverley was 
a famous place for fugitives seek¬ 
ing sanctuary. 

An interesting point in view of 


the present structural Appeal is 
that in 1717 the north transept 
gable was found to be four feet 
out of the perpendicular. But a 
local man, by a system of in¬ 
tricate underpinning and shoring- 
up, brought the whole vast edifice 
back to a straight line again—a 
remarkable feat in those days. 

You may shortly see Beverley 
Minster on the screen, as it is to 
form the setting for the new Ealing 
Studios film, The West Window . 
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On the 

Royal Route , 


SOUTH A USTRALIA 


From an Australian Correspondent 

During their flight from Brisbane 
to Adelaide this Thursday (March 
18) the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will spend Thursday 
afternoon at Broken Hill in New 
South Wales, Australia’s rich 
mining centre. There they will see 
zinc-mining operations and also 
inspect the renowned Flying 
Doctor base, founded by Dr. John 
Flynn, a Presbyterian minister, for 
sending medical help to settlers, 
in remote regions. 

• “Flynn of the Inland,” un¬ 
happily,’ has passed on; but the 
life-saving service that he created 
is still carrying on its noble work, 
and at Broken Hill the Queen will 
be presented with a book telling 
its story. 

SAVING VOICE 

A sentence in the book aptly 
sums up the Flying Doctor 
service: 

“To those brave spirits who 
have gone out to open up that in¬ 
hospitable country we call the 

* dead heart,’ suddenly stricken by 
illness or crushed by accident, the 
drone of the aero engine as the 
doctor descends out of the clouds 
is like a saving voice from heaven.” 

These “brave spirits” wiH not 
see the Queen, but they will hear 
her in a special broadcast she is 
making to them. 

Later in the day the Royal 
visitors will reach Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia. 

A planned city of great dignity 
as well as beauty, Adelaide was 
founded in 1836 by Col. William 
Light, Surveyor-General of South 
Australia. It now has a population 
of about 440,000. 

AUTUMN DRESS 

Standing on a fertile plain near 
the foot of the Mount Lofty 
Ranges, Adelaide is divided into 
two parts by the River Torrens, 
the northern part being the resi¬ 
dential district, and the southern 
the business centre. The whole is 
separated from the suburbs by a 
beautiful mile-wide green belt, 
now in its early autumn dress as 
the leaves begin to change colour. 

South Australia’s capital claims 
to be free of slums, and its streets, 
laid out at right angles to each 
other, are adorned with parks and 
gardens, from many of which can 
be seen the eternal hills, a few 



Colonel William Light’s statue at Adelaide 



The Technical High School at Whyalla 


miles away. The Queen and the 
Duke will stay at Government 
House, a few hundred yards from 
the stately Parliament building. 

. On Friday, the Royal visitors 
will attend various functions, and 
the next day, March 20, they will 
fly to Whyalla, an industrial town 
on Spencer’s Gulf. 

This town supplies quantities 
of Australia’s steel requirements, 
and is also the port from which 
iron ore from the rich deposits 
inland is shipped. Glimpses of 


this natural mineral wealth will be 
seen by the Royal travellers when 
they fly over the appropriately 
named town of Iron Knob, famed 
for its iron ore quarries. 

The Royal plane will next touch 
down at Port Lincoln, renowned 
far and wide for its magnificent 
land-locked harbour. This is a 
popular holiday resort, with three 
miles of sea front and wonderful 
facilities for fishing and bathing. 
Nearby is a vast reservoir from 
which water is carried by pipeline 
over the Eyre Peninsula. 


THIS WAS A LUCKY BREAK 


Many of the world’s great dis¬ 
coveries have been accidental. One 
thinks of James Watt and his 
kettle; Isaac Newton and the 
apple. 

The fascinating account of 
another lucky accident was given 
not long ago in a lecture by 
Dr. R. B. Strathdee, Reader in 
Chemistry at Aberdeen University. 
It was the' Story of the way in 
which laminated safety glass was 
discovered. He said that it was 
due to an accident in a laboratory 
in 1903. 

Edouard Benedictus happened 
to knock a flask off the shelf in 
the laboratory. In the flask he had 
dissolved a celluloid mixture in 
acetone to produce varnish. The 


flask crashed down and was 
broken. But when Benedictus 
picked up the fragments he found 
that they were held together in 
position by a thin coating made by 
the celluloid. 

He quickly realised that this 
accidental discovery held the secret 
of safety glass. The manufacture 
of it along these lines began and 
a French company for its pro¬ 
duction was founded in 1909 and 
an English company three years 
later. 

From that accident in the labora¬ 
tory has come the world-wide use 
of laminated glass which has 
brought safety to millions in a 
variety of forms, including motor¬ 
car windscreens. 


QUIET WEEKEND 

The Queen and her husband will 
return to Adelaide on Saturday 
evening, and on the following day 
will attend divine service in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral. Jt will be a 
quiet weekend for the Queen, who 
will also rest on Monday while the 
Duke flies out to see the Woomera 
Long Range Weapons Establish¬ 
ment. 

On Tuesday, March 23, the 
Queen will open the State Parlia¬ 
ment, and in the afternoon she will 
go to the Adelaide Oval to be 
greeted by thousands of excited 
children, proud young members of 
a young land which faces the 
future in the spirit of the South 
Australian State watchwords: 
Faith and Courage. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


© 


Willie Moir 





Many good foot¬ 
ballers have come 
from Aberdeen, and 
one of the best in 
present day Soccer 
is the Bolton Wan¬ 
derers captain and 
clever inside right, 
Willie Moir. 


As a youth he played for an 
amateur club in Morayshire, 
but he joined the R.A.F. for 
war service at 18 and was 
stationed at Kirkham, Lancs. 
There he was seen by a repre¬ 
sentative of Bolton Wan¬ 
derers, and he helped that 
club in wartime football. 


The war over, Moir became a 
full time player with the 
Wanderers and in 1948-9 was 
the League’s leading goal- 
scorer. The first time he 
played at inside right he 
scored four goals against 
Aston Villa. In 1950 he played 
for Scotland v England. 


Moir is still a marksman, but 
is now more notable for bis 
craft in supplying openings 
for his comrades. Last year 
Willie led his team in the 
F.A. Cup Final, an exciting 
match in which Blackpool 
snatched a 4-3 victory a 
few minutes from time. 


GALLANT NURSE IN A LONELY LAND 


Beaming from 

THE GIRAFFE 

By our Flying Correspondent 

An African giraffe may provide 
scientists with information needed 
to help them re-design the gravity 
suits worn by pilots of jet planes. 

Dr. lames Warren, of Duke 
University, North Carolina, who is 
shortly flying to Kenya to take a 
giraffe’s blood pressure, says that 
because its head is a considerable 
distance from its heart, the giraffe 
presents at all times a situation 
that man faces when he is sub¬ 
jected to centrifugal force in planes 
making fast turns and dives. 

While performing these man¬ 
oeuvres, jet pilots are subjected to 
pressure many times the force of 
gravity. An eight-G pressure is 
considered the maximum that a 
pilot can withstand and even then 
he sometimes “blacks-out ” for 
20 to 30 seconds. G-Suits, which 
are pressurised, are designed to 
offset the outside pressure which 
drains the blood away from the 
head and induces unconsciousness. 

Mr. Warren believes that the 
giraffe may have some form of 
booster mechanism that helps the 
heart to pump blood to its head. 
If so, the knowledge of how it 
works may help scientists to design 
an improved G-Suit. 

PASSING OF THE SPITFIRE 

After flying with the RAF for 
15 years, the renowned Spitfire— 
indeed, the most renowned of all 
fighter planes—has finally been 
withdrawn from service. 

The last squadron to fly Spit¬ 
fires—a photographic reconnais¬ 
sance unit in Malaya—has been re¬ 
equipped with Meteor PR Mk. 10s. 
Now the only remaining Spitfires, 
about 50, are those Used by civil 
Anti-Aircraft Co-operation Units; 
a small number used for securing 
daily “met” reports, and a few 
employed on liaison and other 
duties overseas. 

Altogether 22,759 Spitfires and 
Seafires (the naval version) were 
supplied to the RAF and allied 
forces during the war. 


Sister Constance Fairhall, a 1 
young English nurse from Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, is doing one of the 
loneliest and bravest hospital jobs 
in the world at Kapuna in New 
Guinea. The Kapuna people live 
among the endless waterways of 
the Kikori River and the maze of 
jungle tracks which lead into the 
hinterland of New Guinea. 

The Kikori River has never been 
fully explored in its upper reaches. 
To travel there expert canoeists 
are needed as well as a party of 
porters prepared to tramp in bare 
feet through the bush. The area 
stiff has the bad old name of being 
a land of cannibals, and when five 
years ago a hospital was suggested 
many prophesied failure. 

Nevertheless, the hospital was 
pioneered, in this land of cannibal 
tradition, five years ago' by a 
young Australian doctor and his 
wife, Dr. and Mrs. N. A. Ander¬ 
sen. They were joined later by 
Sister Fairhall. Five years ago 
there was only a clearing in the 
jungle on the banks of the Wami, 
a tributary of the Kikori. Today 
there is a hospital capable of 
treating 80 Kapuna patients. 


! At the hospital Dr. Andersen 
has trained four Papuan orderlies 
in elementary medical duties and 
he did this by using “Police 
Motu,” a pidgin language under¬ 
stood along the Papuan coast. 
There is no word for “thank you” 
in the language so the English 
“ Thank you ” is used. 

So close is the hospital to the 
jungle that every day a dozen 
Papuan workers with long knives 
have to cut back the growing grass 
and bushes. If this were not done 
every day the fierce tropical 


HELPING HAND 

While Mr. Harold Wood was 
repairing the clock of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, in Oxford Road, Man¬ 
chester, the scaffolding on which 
he was standing collapsed. He just 
had time to grab a hand of the 
clock and he hung there for‘more 
than five minutes while workmates 
ran for a ladder. For that clock 
was 60 feet from the ground. 

Just a* short time before, 
Mr. Wood had fixed the screws in 
the clock hand which supported his 
weight and saved his life. 


growth would soon overrun the 
hospital grounds, and even engulf 
the buildings themselves. In five 
years a thriving community of 250 
people has been created in this 
one-time cannibal country. It is 
a remarkable achievement on the 
part of one young doctor, his wife, 
and his nursing lister. 

Ulcers, yaws, malaria, and 
whooping cough are diseases which 
have to be treated most often at 
Kapuna, but the chief triumph 
has been (o persuade the Kikori 
women to come to the hospital for 
the birth of their children. More 
than 300 babies have been born in 
the hospital in four and a half 
years. 

Dr. Andersen is leaving Kapuna, 
however, in order to “brush up” 
his medical knowledge after five 
years of hard work in this most 
isolated spot. 

He leaves gallant Sister Fair- 
hall to carry on alone in this 
remote place to maintain the 
traditions he has started. Mean¬ 
while, the London Missionary 
Society is asking for a volunteer 
from Australia or Britain to 
succeed him in this pioneer job. 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 20, 1954 

PROSPERITY FROM 
PEAT 

For generations the Celtic bards 
have sung of the homely “light of 
the peat fire flame ” in the Scottish 
Highland shei lings; but if the 
recommendations of the recent 
report of the Scottish Peat Com¬ 
mittee are followed peat may yet 
bring wealth to big areas that are 
at present almost uninhabited. 

“In our small and overcrowded 
island,” says the report, “we 
cannot neglect our peat lands; 
and we should continue with the 
utmost energy measures which, in 
time, should bring these barren, 
and desolate acres to fruitful use 
and help to arrest the depopulation 
and decay in the Highlands which 
has baffled every Government for 
200 years.” 

The report also recommends 
that a start should be made with 
the construction of a peat-burning 
gas turbine station at Altnabreac. 
Caithness. 

If the peat in the neighbourhood 
of this station were fully worked 
Some 42,000 acres of useful ground 
would be laid bare—enough to 
support 80 farming families. 

Such schemes . duplicated 
throughout the peat-bearing areas 
could mean renewed prosperity for' 
the Scottish Highlands. 


HIGH AND DRY 

The fierce cyclone and wide¬ 
spread floods .which recently 
afflicted coastal areas of Queens¬ 
land and New South Wales have 
reminded residents of Brisbane, 
capital of Queensland, of the 
tremendous flooding which de¬ 
stroyed hundreds of houses in 1893 
and sank many ships moored in 
the Brisbane River. 

A tremendous wave lifted a 
coaster and an Australian gunboat: 
right out of the river and left them 
in the centre of Brisbane Botanical 
Gardens. There they were, high 
and dry amid the trees/ 

A fortnight later, however, 
another wave swept the two ships 
back again into the river. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO—Alexandre Dumas’ famous story told in pictures (5) 



Reluctantly Edmond’s shipmates left him for A multi-millionaire now, Edmond sought news 
the time being. After they had sailed away of the three villains responsible for his imprison- 
ke sought and found the immense treasure of ment. Disguised as a priest, he went to southern 
gold and precious stones hidden here by a rich France and visited an old acquaintance, 
Cardinal in 1498. When the smugglers returned, Caderousse, a poor innkeeper. This man did 
Edmond told them nothing of his vast fortune, not recognise him, and. by discreet questions, 
but took a few small diamonds which he sold Edmond learned from him that his enemies had 
for a great sum in Leghorn. He bought a all prospered. His sweetheart, Mercedes, after 
yacht, sailed alone to the Island, and removed waiting several months for his return, had 
more of his hoard. married one of them, Fernand. 

Has Mercedes recognised her lover who, she thought, 



Fernand, as a soldier, had turned traitor on Albert had the ill-luck to be captured by 
Napoleon and had been rewarded by the bandits, and Edmond was able to secure his 
Bourbons. He had also made a fortune in the release, as the bandit leader was under an 
Greeks’ war against Turkey, and was known as obligation to him. Grateful, the young man 
the ** Comte de Morcerf.” Well informed about invited the “ Count of Monte Cristo,” as Edmond 
his enemies now, Edmond gave the surprised now called himself, to visit his parents in Paris. 1 
innkeeper a handsome present. Later, in There Morcerf did not recognise the man he had 
Rome, he became acquainted with Morcerf’s plotted against years before, but when his wife 
son, a youth named AlbcrL who, with a friend. Mercedes entered, and saw Edmond, she turned 
was visiting the city. pale and seemed about to swoon. 

had been dead for years ? See next week’s instalment 
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ACCORDING TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


The Linbury Court School 
cricket teams are invited to watch 
a match at the county ground . As 
the boys are ready to return to 
their school Darbishire dashes 
back for his autograph book , 
which he sees lying in a changing- 
room. Jennings helps him through 
an open window ; then they 'find 
they are being watched. 

9. Mistaken Identity 

Co they had been seen climb- 
^ ing through the window! 
Jennings went hot and cold with 
embarrassment. Whatever must 
the little man be thinking? r . . . 
He must be told the true facts at 
once! 

Jennings hurried the length of 
the changing-room, apologising as 
he went. “I say, I’m sorry we 
came beetling in like that, but it's 
perfectly all right, really,” he 
explained. He waved his arm 
vaguely in the direction of Darbi¬ 
shire. “You see, this chap wanted 
his autograph book, because we’ve 
got to catch a bus.” 

The little man gave the boys a 
resentful look, and said nothing. 
It was clear that visitors were not 
welcome. 

D a rb i sh i re wa s h a 1 f - way 

through the window, before he 
realised what was happening. Im¬ 
mediately, he came trotting along 
to join his friend, holding his 
treasured album aloft. 

“ Yes, here’s the book to prove 
it.” A bright idea.occurred to him, 
and he added: “I say, would you 
very decently sign it for me, 
please? ... You arc one of the 
county players, aren’t you?” 

Something wrong 

The little man looked surprised. 
He took the book from Darbi¬ 
shire’s outstretched hand, hesitated 
a moment and then scribbled 
something on the proffered pink 
page. He gave the book back to 
its grateful owner. 

“ Got to be off now; train 
to catch,” he muttered, sidling 
furtively towards the door. The 
next moment he was gone. 

“Well, that’s a bit of luck. 
Fancy bagging another county 
cricketer as easily as . . . ” 
Darbishire broke off. and stared at 
the autograph in bewilderment. 
“Hey, just a mo; something’s 
gone haywire! Look what he's 
written in my book—R. J. Find- 
later.” 

Jennings glanced down at- the 
signature, and a look of puzzled 
wonder spread over his features. 
“But that’s crazy! That chap 
wasn't Findlater—he’s only half 
his size; and Findlatcr’s got a 
ginger moustache, anyway.” 

“Perhaps he’s a forger,” Darbi¬ 
shire hazarded. 

“Don’t be a clodpoll! What’s 
the point of forging an autograph 
book?” 

“Must have been a feeble sort 
of joke, then,” Darbishire decided, 
annoyed that his precious pink 
pages had been sullied. 


“Never mind; you’ve got your 
book back—that’s the main thing,” 
Jennings consoled him. 

He turned back towards the 
window; and as he did so - the 
door opened and a tall figure 
wearing a ginger moustache and 
white flannels appeared on the 
threshold. There was no doubt 
about his identity: R. J. Findlater, 
Sussex and England , was easily 
recognised by any follower of first- 
class cricket. 

“What are you boys doing in 
here?” he inquired. 

They told him all about the 
autograph book, and showed him 
the mysterious forgery of his own 
signature. Mr. Findlater smiled 
when he saw it. “Someone’s been 
pulling your leg,” he told them. 
“Wait while I get my fountain 
pen, and I’ll give you the genuine 
article.” 

He unhooked his jacket from a 
peg and felt in the inside pocket. 
Then, distinctly puzzled, he rum¬ 
maged in his other pockets. All to 
no purpose: for not only his 
fountain pen, but also his wallet, 
his watch, his loose change—every 
article of value—had disappeared 
from the brown tweed suit which 
had been hanging on his peg. 

“Do you boys know anything 
about this?” he asked accusingly. 
“Someone’s walked off with all 
my possessions.” 

They stared at him in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“What!” gasped Darbishire. 


ENGLISH COINS 

15. Token Money 

) £Jtate provision of small ( 
change having proved 1 
J inadequate, traders began 1 
j issuing their own “tokens,” 

, usually halfpennies and farth-' 

> ings, late in the 17th century. 

> These bear the name and < 
' place of business of the < 

issuer. Particularly common 1 
) arc those of inns, such as the 1 

> one (pictured here) of William ' 

> Hayter bearing the sign of his j 
1 inn. The Goat, in the Strand,, 
) London. 



Economic circumstances < 
1 caused a revival of trade' 
C tokens towards the end of the J 
N 18th century. These pieces, < 
• mostly halfpennies, are not so < 
1 interesting as the earlier < 
) series for they were issued not ( 
| by individuals but by* towns J 
, or large firms. The chief ( 

> feature of interest is the range ( 

> of portraits of famous men, < 

> such as Pitt, Fox, Handel, 
'John of Gaunt, and Cardinal* 
| Wolscy. 


“You—you don’t think it was us, 
surely! ” 

“I don’t know what to think,” 
returned Mr. Findlater, running his 
hands over jackets and trousers on 
the adjoining pegs. “All I know is 
the whole team appears to have 
been robbed of everything they left 
in their pockets.” 

“I’vc got it!” cried Jennings ex¬ 
citedly. “That chap who signed 
Darbishire’s book! He had to 
pretend to be one of the players 
when we found him in the 
changing-room; and when we 
asked him for his signature, he just 
scribbled down the first cricketer's 
name he could think of.” 

“Come along, then: let’s see if 
we can find him!” 

The chums lend a hand 

Mr. Findlater wasted no time. 
He dashed out of the changing- 
room, up to the main lobby and 
then down the broad flight of steps 
past the members’ enclosure, and 
out on to the cricket ground . . . 
Behind him ran Jennings and 
Darbishire, flushed with excite¬ 
ment and proud to be helping the 
great man in his hour of need. 

The umpire had just called 
“Last Over,” and already many 
people were making their way 
towards the exit. Mr. Findlater 
stopped short a few yards from 
the main gate. “Are you sure 
you'll know this chap again?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, easily, sir! We 
couldn’t mistake him,” Jennings 
answered, straining his eyes at the 
crowd in the hope of seeing their 
quarry. 

Darbishire, also, cast an eye 
over the milling throng. But his 
other eye was keeping a look-out 
for the school party, as he had no 
wish to incur further trouble by 
keeping them waiting. 

“I say, Jen, what about 
Mr. Carter and Old Wilkie?” he 
asked anxiously. “They’ll be 
hopping mad if we’re away much 
longer.” 

“They’ll have to hop, then. 
This is more important,” said 
Jennings firmly. 

“M’yes, but all the'same . . . 
I tell you what: you look for the 
thief, and Til look for Old Wilkie. 
There’ll be an awful hoo-hah if we. 
make them miss the bus.” 

Darbishire blunders 

It was then that Darbishire 
caught sight of Mr. Wilkins, tap¬ 
ping his feet with impatience by 
the side of the scoring-box. 
Darbishire was relieved to see 
him: it was important, he thought, 
to explain matters before the 
master's demeanour grew any 
worse! 

“There he is!” Darbishire cried. 
“Waiting over there by himself.” 

“Where?” demanded Jennings 
and Mr. Findlater together. 

Darbishire waved a hand in the 
direction of the scoring-box. 
“Can’t you see him? He’s pacing 
up and down looking at his watch. 
We’d better go and tell him . . . ” 

There was a sudden movement 
at his side as R. J. Findlater, 
Sussex { and England , streaked off 
on the trail of the quarry, 

“Well, / can’t see him,” said 
Jennings. “The only character by 
the score-box is Old Wilkie.” 

Continued on page 10. 



how good are you 
at modelling? 

Try your hand at making all sorts of real-life 
models in ‘PLASTONE,’ the self-hardening 
modelling material which sets like stone on 
exposure to the air. It’s clean to handle, 
easy to work and altogether great fun » 

Tin and booklet f 
post free ^ 


PLASTONE 




HAR BUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., 

Bathampton, Bath, Somerset. 


Have you read 

Jennings’ 

Diary 

By ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 

Jennings up to all his 
old tricks again! 


The ink-spattered pages of his 
diary—which he chose to write 
in code—provide the highlight 
of the hilarious events during 
the Easter term at Linbury 
Court. 

The inimitable Darbishire is 
as usuat at hand, particularly 
when he attempts to carry 
glassware on a bike with a 
sliding saddle ! <js. 

The B.B.C. says: 

“For sheer entertainment, 
Jennings gets top marks.” 

Four other Jennings’ books 
available 

150,000 copies sold ! 

■SaSSB COLLINS -- 


BOOKS that MAKE things! 

Medallion Puppet Books make— 
Theatres, Scenery, 
working Puppets—all 
in vivid colours; 
Story, Script, 
Stage Direc- 
|tions,etc.—for 
PUNCH & JUDY, 
ROBINSON 

CRUSOE, 
ALADDIN 

YARIETY 

THEATRE, 

CINDERELLA, 
RUSTLERS OF 
ROCKY RANCH, 3/- each 

Medallion Tableau Book makes wonderful 
moving Panorama ofNOAH&THE ARK; 
brilliant colours, 3/6. 

Medallion Cutout Books make bright 
colour models—Pirate Galleon, Bus, Steam¬ 
roller, Windmill, Pram, Theatre, 2/8 cadi. 
From Bookshops , Stores , or 3d. extra {state 
2nd choice) from Dept. CN 45 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

1 Fulwoorf Place, High Holborn London VYC1 



PARENTS! 

Your Child's passport 
to the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ” Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses statins 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 


Shelton 


Stoke-on-Trent 


STAMP STORIES No. 6 

STAMPS SAVE CHURCH 

In 1896, Christ Church, Demarara—in the 
West Indies—was short of money. So an 
appeal was made for old stamps in order to 
raise funds. When the minister of the church 
visited an old coloured woman who was 
anxious to help, she emptied on the table 
a basket of old letters and papers. Among 
these was an envelope which raised over 
£200. It bore two British Guiana 4 Cotton- 
reels’, crude circular stamps now worth 
over £1,300 the pair. 

Every keen collector should clean his teeth 
with Odol. It’s refreshing to use—and cadi tin 
contains three smashing foreign or colonial 
stamps. Ask Mother to get a tin today! 
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FREE 

SPLENDID 
MAGNIFIER 

AND this n e w 
set of three Giant 
Sized unusually-, 
shaped Hungarian 
Sport Stamps. 

Absolutely free, if you ask to see our 
fine Approval selection and send 21d 
stamp for postage to : 

BIG BEN STAMPS (Dept. e.7.> 

72 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W.2. 




FREE!. FREE! 

GIANT BEAUTIFUL 
MULTICOLOURED 
and COLONIAL 
STAMPS ( 

illustrated) 

Plus 

COLONIAL and WHOLE 
WORLD PACKET 

This truly fine gift together with details of our FREE GIFT SCHEME and 
LEAFLET listing more than 20 GIFTS will be sent to all requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (Dept. CN), 89 Craigdale Rd t , Hornchurch, Essex. 


EXPLORERS STAMPS FREE< 



ABSOLUTELY FREE. To ail who ask to see 
a selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, we 
will send absolutely Free both an interesting, 
obsolete red and black stamp from the COOK 
ISLANDS in the Pacific, depicting the famous 
British explorer Captain Cook, AND IN 
ADDITION a handsome HUNGARIAN stamp 
showing Christopher Columbus, his boat 
44 Santa Maria,” and a map of the Americas. 

Just ask for Explorers Stamps Free, and to 
see a selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, 
Enclose 2jd. stamp for posting to you. Write 
now to : 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



a 



GIANTS 

PACKET 

After extensive replanning in our Stamp 
Dept., we are now able to offer our famous 
free packets again. This collection of three 
giant stamps from HUNGARY is Free 
to all collectors asking to see our SPLENDID 
APPROVALS. . The stamps are the 1952 
Olympic issue, as illustrated (actual size), 
a 1953 issue commemorating Eacowzi, 
Hungary's national hero, and another mag¬ 
nificent sports stamp depicting racing cycling. 
All those magnificent stamps arc diamond- 
sliapcd and beautifully coloured. Free to 
collectors asking to see Splendid Approvals 
and enclosing 2id. stamp. 

COOMBERS STORES 

20 MELBOURNE RD., CHATHAM, KENT 



200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN136) 

“Bayona,” Heysoim Avenue, 
GREENBANK, NORTH WIOI, CHESHIRE 


STAMPS OH APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which interests YOU I 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/G. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT <C), 

44 Darrel Road. Retford, Notts. 




POPULAR 

STAMPS 


As Illustrated 
> inc.EVERESTA 
.Royal Visit OR 
S. AFRICA CAPE CENTENARY 

FREE to collectors asking to 
see our Fine “Quality” 
: Approvals. Send 3d. (abroad 
6d.) fot 1 our postage and 
illustrated list (without 
Approvals 1/3). If you wish 
you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Yrs. Sub. l/«. 
You rec. Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine Gifts. Approvals sent monthly. We aim to satisfy you. Monthly 
selections a speciality. Please state if adult. (Postal Sec. Est. 1897). 

WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP (Dept. 10), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


j^fiss Molly Hide, one of the 
world’s greatest women 
cricketers,, who , has captained 
England in so many Test matches, 
has been appointed to lead the 
English women’s team against the 
New Zealand tourists during the 
coming summer. j 

'J’he Bedser Youth Club, in the 
Surrey village of Horsell, is 
becoming so popular that the 
organisers are looking for new and 
bigger headquarters. The organ¬ 
isers are the famous cricketing 
brothers, Alec and Eric Bedser. 

John Donahoe, 14-year-old New 
South Wales schoolboy, 
recently won the Australian 1650 
yards free-style swimming cham¬ 
pionship, and became the youngest 
swimmer ever to win this title. His 
time was 19 minutes 47.1 seconds. 

Following the visit of several 
amateur .Soccer and Rugby 
teams, the Cambridge University 
boat race crew may also go to 
Japan. They have been invited 
there to race against several 
university crews later in the year. 

Jhe Nancy . Riach Memorial 
Medal for 1953, given annu¬ 
ally to the person who has done 
most for Scottish swimming, has 
been awarded to Mr. John Coutts, 
of Aberdeen, for his service to the 
sport over the past 30 years. 
Previously the medal had always 
gone to distinguished divers or 
swimmers. 


ACCORDING 

Continued from page 9 

“Well, of course! That’s who 
I meant.” 

“What!” Jennings gaped in 
astonishment. “You great, crumb¬ 
ling addle-pated clodpoll, Darbi- 
shire—Old Wilkie isn’t the thief!” 

“I never said he was,” Darbi- 
shire defended himself. “You’re 
supposed to be looking for the 
thief. I said Yd look out for 
Mr. Wilkins.” 

“Yes, but Mr. Findlater’s never 
seen either of them; and you’ve 
sent him belting off after Old 
Wilkie, by mistake.” 

“ Oh, fish-hooks! What a frantic 
bish!” Darbishire bit his lip in 
self-reproach. “We’d better go and 
rescue him before he gets clapped 
behind prison bars or something.”, 

Identified 

The expedition for the liberation 
of Mr. Wilkins set off for the 
scoring-box at a lively gallop, but 
the density of the crow 7 d soon 
slowed their pace to an agitated 
crawl. Suddenly, Jennings stopped 
and gripped his friend by the arm. 

“Look, Darbi—just in front of 
us! It’s the man who signed your 
book.” 

There was no doubt about it: 
they had stumbled on their quarry 
quite by chance . . . But what 
should they do? For now they 
had found the thief they had lost 
Mr. Findlater, who was pounding 
after Mr. Wilkins like a bull on 
the trail of an unwary hiker. 

Jennings made a quick decision. 
“I’ll follow this chap, while you 
run after Mr. Findlater and bring 
him back on the right scent.” 


Jhe Calcutta Cup will be the 
prize for the winners of the 
Scotland v. England Rugby Union 
clash, at Murrayfield, on Saturday.' 
England have held the Calcutta 
Cup for the last three years. 

J^ewly-arrived in this country 
after working his passage as 
a ship's steward is Geoffrey Pryor, 
a 20 : year-old Australian tennis 
player. Geoffrey has been coached 
by Harry Hopman, Australia’s 
Davis Cup manager. 

jyjoosA Ismail, who comes from 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, is a fine 
all-round sportsman. He recently 
scored his 50th goal for Norwood 
Technical College’s Soccer team, 
and until last year was the regular 
full back and place kicker in the 
College Rugby XV—playing both 
games in his bare feet. He also 
plays for the College cricket XI 
and captains the table tennis team. 

Jhe Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Memorial Trophy, awarded 
annually by the R.A.C. for the 
most outstanding motoring per¬ 
formance with a British car, has 
been won for 1953 by Tony Pvolt 
and Duncan Hamilton. In last 
year’s Le Mans 24-hour race they 
averaged 105.85 m.p.h in a Jaguar 
car, the first time this race had ever 
been won at more than 100 m.p.h. 

Jhe Wilmott Cup, the men's team 
championship of English table 
tennis, has been won for the fifth 
time running by South London. 


TO JENNINGS 

Darbishire trotted off on his 
errand, but as he approached the 
scoring-box he was brought to a 
standstill by a scene that made his 
blood run chill with embarrass¬ 
ment . . . For the county player 
was holding Mr. Wilkins’ arm in a 
restraining grip. 

“I—I —Conviunph ! This is 
monstrous! You must be off your 
head,” Mr. Wilkins expostulated. 
“I. assure you I’ve never been 
inside your pavilion in my life 
—let alone stolen anyone’s 
possessions.” 

“We’ll see about that,” Mr. 
Findlater answered grimly. “The 
fact remains' that you’ve been 
identified by two boys as the man 
they saw acting in a suspicious 
manner in the players’ changing-, 
room, shortly before the theft of 
certain valuables was discovered! ” 

Accuser 

“Which boys . . . What boys? 

. . . Where are these—these delin¬ 
quent juveniles who make these 
fantastic, charges against me?” 
demanded Mr. Wilkins, seething 
with righteous indignation. 

Mr. Findlater glanced over his 
captive’s shoulder and caught sight 
of a small figure in the middle 
distance, hopping from foot to foot 
in agitation and dismay. “Here’s 
one of them coming now,” he said. 

Mr. Wilkins spun round to face 
his accuser. His jaw dropped, his 
eyes bulged with bewilderment and 
his cheeks turned a delicate shade 
of pillar-box red. 

"Darbishire !! ” he gasped. 

To be continued 
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* GIANT * 
‘RUSSIAN SET! 


RARE GREENLAND 


ALSO 


Latest 


Queen Issues, j. 
Jubilees, ^ 


★ and many other splendid stamps FREE^ 

★ to every applicant for our World Famous ★ 

★ Discount Approvals sending 3d. postage ★ 

★ for FREE GIFT. . ★ 

$ • COVSTAMPCO (CN), * 

i'll CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRY 


CD EC Packet of Empire New Issues (in- 

eludingMt. Everest,NewQueens.etc.) 

to all genuine collectors wishing to see my 
Brit. Empire Approvals. These are real 
bargain selections priced irrespective of cata¬ 
logue value. Please state interests and 
include postage. 

Bargain Packets To Clear. 100 DifT. 
World 6d. (3 packets for 1/3): 50 Diff. 
pictorials l/» (3 packets , for 2/9). Brit. 
Col. packets containing good stamps from 
smaller colonies only, 2/6. Postage extra. 
HOLLAND 

Station Road, Slbsey, Boston, Lines. 


=3 AUSTRALIA^ 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
2 INDIA 

EVEREST & TELEGRAPH CENT. 
- FREE= -— 


Send 2 postage and ash for our Approvals. 

Cardinal Stamps 

19 EL WORTH RD., SANDBACH, CHESHIRE 

75 DIFFERENT 

Stamps and Good Quality Hinges 

FREE with my 
BETTER VALUE APPROVALS 

Please send stamp to : 

ROY COLLYER 

109 Pershore Road, Birmingham, 5. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 2ld. 
postage (Overseas 4d.), Do not miss 
this wonderful gift—send cow. 

VVOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
—■ Cumberland — ■ - 


pnRPROYAL HISTORICAL 

r nCC COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
CORONATION STAMPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

These beautiful stamps of Australia and 
South Africa together with Australian 
Silver Jubilee stamp of King George 
V and 2 Coronation stamps of King 
George VI are offered FREE to applicants 
for my bargain discount Approvals and 

enclosing 3d. for postage 

S. SALMON (C6), 119 Bcechcroft Rd„ IPSWICH 


6 stamps of Queen Elizabeth. 

6 pictorial stamps of Europe. 

6 pictorial stamps of Asia. 

6 pictorial stamps of Africa. 

6 pictorial stamps of America. 

All absolutely FREE to every appli¬ 
cant for our high-class and high 
discount Approvals. Enclose 2\d. 
postage, please. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


1 .OOO STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; lOO, lOd. 

Br. Empire: 100, 1/6; 200, 3/6; 300, 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triangulars: 10, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50. 10/-; 100, 30/-. Ely. Engines; 15, 1/6; 
25,2/6; 50, 5/6.. Maps: 10, 1/6; 25, 2/9, 
Ships: 10: 1/3; 25, 2/6. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps In 
stock including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

| 500 STAMPS FREE I 

enclosing 2id. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“The Bungalow,” 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 


New & Free 

FLYING SQUAD 
stamp album with 
stiff cover and 
spaces for postage 
stamps of. the 
WORLD. Holds 
over a thousand 

.. stamps, fully illus- 

Vjji ■ ■ trated on each 
x/'j) page. Indexed and with 

r J/ much useful information 

and containing 64 pages. A 
most useful addition to your 
hobby. Send today for this 
unique book and enclose 6d. 
for . postage and packing, requesting 
Approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (CN), 
West Kirby, Wirral. 
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jyrAKiNG these tiny three-dimen- 
1VA sional volumetric models is 
fascinating; neat and tidy, too; and 
your workshop goes into a cigar box. 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas. 


• Send 

stamped, addressed 

envelope 

for Illustrated list.' • 


SHIPS, GALLEONS, LOCOS, ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL SUBJECTS, ENGINEERING, 
MOVING TOYS, ETC., ETC OVER 100. 

MICROMODELS L td - T U 



SPACE FILLERS 

On approval from 25 a Id. upwards. 
Customers write 

"Excellent Value’*; ’‘Grand Selection*’; 
“Stamps in your selections are at half 
the price asked elsewhere”, etc. 

JEFFREYS, P.T.S. 

2 Bay View, Craigavon, Port Talbot, 
Glamorgan. 


Join “TheS.C.A. JUNIOR STAMP CLUB' 

(Branch of The Stamp Collectors’ Association 
of Great Britain). 

TREE COLLECTOR’S PACKET to ALL joining 
(incl. 1 stamp nearly 75 years old). Printed 
membership' card, club book and selections, 
tree gift, etc. by return of post. (Badges 
available, regular free gifts and Competitions.) 
Send 1/- entrance fee and become a member 
NOW; or send send stamp for details. Write: 
Secretary, S.C.A. JUNIOR STAMP CLUB 
21 Compton Road, BRIGHTON, Sussex. 


MMAGICfa 

The Disc of Hercules 

Price 8d. Complete 
. Send for Lists. 

BCM/TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.t 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER! 

25 PICTORIALS, 

25 CERMANY, 10 CUBA 

ALL FREE to Approval applicants en¬ 
closing 3d. in stamps. Send now .for 
this RARE offer. Cat. value over 5/-. 

ROLAND HENLEY, 

41 Victoria St., Farnworth, Lancs. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a-Id. Pictorials, Coramemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id.,' Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

PACKETS ALL DIFFERENT 
Austria 12, 1/6; 25, 3/- ; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/- 
Belgium 12, 1/6 ; 25,2/6; 50, 5/-; 100,10 /- 
Czech. 12,2/-; 25, 4/-;50,8/-; 

India 12,1/6; 25,3/- ; 50, 6/-; 100.12/* 
Italy 12,1/6; 25,3/- ;50,6/-; 

CHEESE LABELS: 25 difT. 1/9; 50, 3/-; 
75, 5/*; 100, 7/-; 200, 15/-; 300, 24/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.l 


6" WELSH SLEEPING 
DOLL WITH HAIR 

Charming and fascinating; 
beautiful face. Dressed in 
Welsh costume and hat. Strong 
plastic body, with moving 
arms. Stands up. Boxed in¬ 
dividually. BARGAIN. Price 
5/11, plus post and pkg. 6d. Send P.O. to : 
R. Fielden, 52 Sea View Road, Cotwyn Bay 




DIAMOND&TRIANCLE PKT. FREE 

HUNGARY cycle race diamond, 
MONACO Roosevelt triangle and 33 
other desirable stamps free. Send 3d. 
postage and request Approvals and sets list. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE i 
_37 Rosebery Road, Epsom. X 


SIGNS OF SPRING AT 
LONDON ZOO 


^he Children’s Zoo at Regent’s 
Park is now open again for 
the summer season, and it has 
plenty to interest young visitors. 

A special attraction planned for 
the opening weeks, writes Craven 
Hill, is a number of new-born 
lambs and kids, some of them 
“ bottle-babies.” 

Equally popular is Mousetown, 
the Exhibition Hall, with some 
200 fancy mice running about a 
fairground equipped with swings, 
slides, and roundabouts. A new 
feature in the hall this season is a 
big indoor cage for tame squirrels 
which can be safely allowed out of 
their cage for petting by visitors. 

The riding section has an 
interesting newcomer. This is 
Rook, a seven-year-old Arab pony 
given to the Zoo by Mrs. G. E. 
Spencer, of Nottingham. 

Rook now stands 14 hands, and 
can give rides to the older children. 
Numerous Shetland ponies and 
donkeys arc available for the “tiny 
tots.” 

^HE staff consists of ten girls, 
working under the same 
supervisor as last year, 21 -year- 
old Miss Maureen McVady—the 
youngest supervisor, incidentally, 
that the enclosure has ever had. 

“We shall increase the staff as 
the season proceeds until we have 
a maximum of 16 girls,” a Zoo 
official told me. “But we already 
have so many applications to deal 
with. that no more openings are 
now available.” Hostesses in the 
Children’s Zoo start off at a salary 
of £4 a week, rising to £5 10s. Od. 
The girls have to be selected with 
great care, for they must be adept 
at managing children as well as 
animals. 

Another sign of Spring in the 
London Zoo is the training of 
the riding elephants Rusty and 
Dumbo; both now go out with 
their keepers on fine warm morn¬ 


ings. Few of the animats they pass 
on the way take much notice of 
them, but the sea-lions are an ex¬ 
ception. 

During a recent parade of the 
elephants past the enclosure the 
sea-lions became scared and raced 
about so excitedly that keepers 
feared they might collide with the 
rocks. That, however, will not 
happen again; the sea-lions’ pond 
has now been crossed off the 
elephants’ “visiting list” 

Rusty and Dumbo themselves are 
behaving well. Their winter “rest” 
has not resulted in their forgetting 
the meaning of the various words 
of command given them by their 
keepers. • 

But six-year-old Dumbo has a 
curiosity and sense of mischief not 
shown by Rusty, who is twice her 
age. She particularly likes to 
investigate the contents of the bins, 
but the keepers are discouraging 
the habit for she might one day 
encounter a broken bottle and cut 
her trunk. < 

Another of Dumbo’s tricks is to 
put a foot on a seat whenever 
possible, and this also has to be 
discouraged—she weighs over a 
ton! 

]\£uch amusement just now is 
being provided by Jacky, a 
tame jackdaw normally kept in 
the Children’s Zoo. During reno¬ 
vations Jacky managed to escape 
and is now resident in the main 
gardens, with occasional brief out¬ 
ings into the neighbouring park. 

Zoo visitors are apt to meet 
Jacky at any point in their round 
of the grounds, especially if they 
are obviously carrying food. Jacky 
has a quick eye, and at the sight 
of anyone carrying a paper bag 
he flits to the ground, hops up con¬ 
fidingly, and entertains the visitor 
with several scraps of speech, in¬ 
cluding a cheery “Hallo!” and a 
very husky but wheedling “Aw, 
come on! ” 


STAMP NEWS 


Two attractive stamps have been 
issued in South Africa to 
commemorate the 100 th anni¬ 
versary of the Orange Free 
State, which was established on 
February 23, 1854. 

Qtamps with unusual subjects are 
, the four issued by Bulgaria 
depicting four flowers used in 
medicinal work and the single 
value planned by Brazil showing 
the emigrants’ monument in Rio 
Grande do Sul. 


sheet of New Zealand 1953 
health stamps purchased by a 
Melbourne dealer for its face 
value of *30s. was found to have 
one row of perforations completely 
missing, another partly missing, 
and another row doubly perfor¬ 
ated. These errors increased the 
value of the sheet to £500. 

Switzerland has issued its first 
annual publicity stamps mark¬ 
ing attractions such as exhibitions, 
anniversaries, or sporting events. 


LAST WEEKS OF THE C N 

HANDWRITING TEST 

rPHE last day for receiving entries in the great C N National Handwriting 
^ Test is rapidly approaching. If you arc taking part in the Test, 
your entry must be completed now and handed in for despatch with 
other forms from,your school or class. /150 is to be won in Cash Awards 
for both Schools and Pupils in this competition, and- in addition there are 
many hundreds of consolation prizes. 

While each pupil’s attempt will be judged as an individual effort, 
teachers of schools taking part arc asked to return all papers together 
as the combined entry of school or class. Also, every form must have 
attached to it the token (marked C N Writing Test 195 -f) cut from the 
back page of any current issue of C N. The address for entries is : 

CN Writing Test 1954, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

CLOSING DATE—WEDNESDAY. MARCH 31 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION set 

This smashing set for the remote Dependencies 
of liio Falkland Islands—JUST ISSUED—showing 
different ships used by the Explorers. 




HUiAiililfiimilllM 


★ Be ono of tbo first to have this new set. Just send 2fcd. postage and ask to sco our 
Sterling Discount Approvals—stamps specially selected for value and variety. Write today, to; 

QteXXlnt/ Qtam/i QeWzce (£$£) Lancing, Sussex 
ptiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimimiimiimiiiiiiimmimiimmmiH 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 



* POll. BOOHS* 

| Slock of over 3 million volumes 1 

I .New, secondhand & rare Books on every 1 

= subject. Foyles can supply all your school = 

| text books . ■ ■ = 

| 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 | 

Garrard 5660 ([16 lines ) Open 9-6 ( inc. Saturdays} *E 

= Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 

iliiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiinifiimiffiiiiiififiiiftfi(fimfiff(!i(ii(miftifiiHfiiiififfiii!iiiiiv(ii!fimiffiifi(iiiiiEiimrEfiiijW 

E* f nrpACIT ANn PAY Send 4d. for Coloured Catalogue 

© ' “„7REAL RADIO cr d ystal x s e et 

Without ’phones AA/ 
Inc. ’phones 30/- £\J m 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION 

— NOT A TOY I Earphones 
essential with crystal sets. Ideal 
for Bedrooms. Invalids, Private 
listening, Radio-minded boys, etc, 
NO ELECTRICITY, NO 
| BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Baltclito case— 
I unbreakable. Perfect Present. Radio's finest 
j value. 4" X 2" X 4" Plus 1/6 P..& Pkg. C.O.D. extra. 

I MINI-TYPEWRITER 

131'- 

j Simple to use. Trints large 
I clear capital letters, and 
i figures. Accurate spacing. 

J Automatic Carriage moye- 
| ments and spaces. 


Real TRUMPET 

Ideal for all ages. ( 
Amazing 1 ) 0 / 

Valu eJLL U 

rost'21- or C.O.D. I 




FREE 

SELF TUTOR 


Not a Toy—Real Musical 
Instrument—Really Plays. 

15 in. long. 4 stops to give endless 
combinations. EASY TO PLAY. 
Richly engraved with da u .ling gold 
finish. Mellow tone, as used by pro¬ 
fessionals. Complete with attache 
ease carton. 



MAM Timer DDOnilPTS (Dept. CNP.6), 623/7 Holloway Rd., London, N.19, 

IY1UN I nUOt rnUUwu I O ATtChman 4426/7. Ncor Arelnraif Tube. 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blado firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 


SaV) 


^BW 9d. 

Post 3 d. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3'6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 

necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to mako this working Elsctrio 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/3. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List . 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), • 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, India, Italy, Sweden or 
Switzerland: 12 different 1/6; 25, 3/-; 
50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

CHEESE LABELS 
25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/-; 
200, 15/-; 300, 22/6; 400, 30/-; 500. 40 *. 
(Particulars of labels ou Approval. S.A.E.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets (rrico List 6tl. Post free.) 
Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 11 Old Bond St.. London. W.l 



THE' REPLICA OP 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

NO Magnetic J 

influence, dice 


Played with 22 miniaturo 
men, ball and goals. All 
the thrills of real /Football! 
Dribbling, corner and 
penalty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, etc. Colours of all 
League , Clubs available. 
Prices: lO/i; 20/1; 46/8 Post.Free, or 
send stamp for lull details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, 
Langtcn Green, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 


or blowing- 
but with fin- J 
ger tip control < 


The ‘STIP MASTER’ 
35 mm. II STRIP FILM 
PROJECTOR 



Post and packing 
2J - extra or C.O.D. 
9 High quality focusing lens projects 
picture up to 8ft. X 6 ft. # Plugs direct 
into mains. 0 Finished gold or silver. 
$ Complete with film. 

Magnificent colour film of entire Coronation 
7/6 extra. Huge list of films from 1/6 to 3/6 
enclosed with projector. 

EH M CTIDQ edlesborough, 

riLm O I Iro NR.DUNSTABLE,BEDS. 


GABARDINE 

nmm-gjr 


For treacherous 
weather wc can - 
recommend this rfSC 
school trenen 
coat style, double 
breasted, proofed and 
lined throughout. Sent 
for 5/-and 5/-monthly. 

Cash price 39/11. 

Sixes 22-24; sizes 26 
to 32, 5/- extra. 34 
to 44. lO/- extra. 

FREE LISTS of Watches, Tent; 
Equipment, Cameras, Binoculars, r-t 



18 ct. GOLD PLATED 

LADIES’COCKTAIL 
WATCH 

ALSO GENT'S 
MODEL 


Long running ' main* 

Miring. The very latest 
18 ct. Gold Plated 
Ladies’ Cocktail Watch 
(with stainless -back) 

fitted with the popular «i-*** n __ 
bevelled crystal glass Aeniforr^X 

that really puts this cashprici 'If* 

watch into a different 1Y.1 Q.ai Bi 

field. Shock resisting |xj 17 Ov# J 

lever escapement. Latest Cocktail Cor dot te 
strap. Full guarantee. Sent for 5/- deposit 



and 10/- monthly. Cash price £3.19.6, 
Gent’s with Crocodile grained leatlnr strap, 
y Expanding bracelet 10/6 extra, with either 

___ model if required. Luminous model 6/6 extra. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN'59), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E. 5 . Open all day Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 
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REPUTATION ROCKED 

* 4 A ren t rocks here a little 
dangerous?” asked one of the 
boat trippers apprehensively. 

“No need to worry,” the old salt 
rowing the boat assured him; “I’ve 
lived here for 62 years and know 
every rock there is.” 

Just then there was a grating 
noise ;as the boat scraped over a 
submerged rock.. “There you are ” 
said the boatman. - “That's one of 
them.” " ; • 

Grocer’s puzzle 

'J’he assistant.in the grocer's shop 
looked surprised when a lady 
asked for the items listed below, 
but he soon realised what the 
customer wanted. Do you know? 

Old sailor. 

Contests. . - - - 

Bloom. 

Divided letters. 

.A goat. 

A wise man. 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, Venus low' in the 
west, and 
Saturn low in 
the east. In the 
morning Mars 
is in the south- 
■ east. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at ten o'clock on. Wednes¬ 
day evening, March 17. 


JACKO AND CHIMP BEAT A HASTY RETREAT 




The chums* bugling and banging 
sounded like music to their ears. 

Sammy Simple 

£Jhided the farmer; “Why didn't 
you tell me when you saw 
the rabbit?” 

“But” protested Sammy, “I 
didn’t see it until it had gone out 
of sight.” ... 1 

Pyramid puzzle 

Can you build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the dues 
below? After the first, eadi line 
contains the same letters as the 
line before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one new. letter added . 
Jndefinite article 

. Morning 
Cambridge river 
Staff, symbol of authority 
Desert transport 
Make calm 
Climb . 

Way of . cooking eggs 

Answer next week 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Henry and the hamper 


this 

old 

she 


H ENRY ^ ve< ^ a * seaside. 

And one sunny Saturday 
morning in term time he wanted 
to play on the beach. 

“I can’t take you,” said his 
mother. “But Granny will. It 
is warm enough today for her 
to sit. beside a breakwater.’* 

Oh dear! Henry knew 
meant his carrying the 
picnic hamper in which 
always packed 
her folding 
canvas chair, 
her cushion, 
and her knit¬ 
ting. With this 
he could only 
carry his 
shrimping net 
and not his 
bucket and 
spade, too, as 
he had planned. 

“Couldn’t I 
just take the 
chair, and you 
put the rest in 
your shopping bag for Granny 
to carry?” Henry said, for¬ 
getting how difficult it was for 
her to carry things now she 
walked with sticks. 

“No,” said his mother. 
“And don’t let Granny know 
you asked that.” 

Henry knew that if she did, 
he would get his way and so 
could take his bucket and 



! spade. But he said no more, 
and soon, off they set. 

Presently, when Granny was 
settled and he was shrimping, 
Henry noticed a seagull flutter¬ 
ing feebly among the rocks. Its 
wings were covered with oil, so 
that it could not fly. 

I must catch the poor bird 
and clean its wings, he thought. 
And at last he managed to trap 
it under his 
shrimping net, 
and, despite its 
struggles, 
he carried it to 
Granny. ' 

“It must 
have swum, into 
some oil dis¬ 
charged from a 
ship,” she said. 
“We cannot 
clean its wings 
ourselves. 
It must go to 
the dispensary 
for s i ck 
animals. But how, when it is 
struggling so?” 

“Why, we'll shut it safely 
in your hamper,” cried Henry. 
“I’ll take it there by myself. 
Then I'll come back for you 
and your things.” 

And how glad Henry was 
that he had brought the hamper 
after all. 

Jane Thornicroft 


But not to the cars'of a bulldog roused 
from a peaceful slumber. 

By hook or by crook 

Jn the Middle Ages peasants 
* relied on wood to keep their 
fires burning. During the autumn 
they would go through the forests 
gathering a store of wood -for the 
winter, and it’was the custom for 
the Lord of the Manor to allow 
them to lop any branches they 
could reach by using billhooks or 
■. shepherds* crooks. 

Thus to make every effort to 
achieve an object is to "do it by 
hook or by crook. 

3D puzzle 

Each of. the .followingblanks 
can ^be filled with a word which . 
begins with the letter d. Can you 
' fill them in? 1: ' l 

* X HE -7 f ru 4 of th e -- palm 

is one of the main foods in 
Arabia, Persia, and North Africa. 
In each oasis throughout the 
groves of these palms are found. 
A tree grows to a height of about 
sixty feet, and may produce from 
three to six hundred pounds of 
fruit. Other products derived from 
the tree are bags, mats, walking 
sticks, baskets, fans, cattle-food, 
and oil. 

lAdSop *Djop *pdup : sjomsuv Djqissoj 

Snap shot 

“M ay 1 take a picture of your 
men at work?” asked the 
photographer. * 

“Certainly,” replied the, fore¬ 
man, “if you can catch them at 
it.” 

JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each clue, 
rearrange * the letters. in the ana¬ 
grams at the end of tlye, clues, 
Solutions begin with the letter T. 

1. Late 18th-century' British 
engineer; constructed the Cale¬ 
donian Canal, more than 100 
bridges,-and 900 miles of roads. 

- (FRED LOT) 

2. Attractive county of Eire, 
through which flows the River 
Shannon; its name is well known 
because of a song which became 
popular in the 1914-18 war. 
(TARRY PIPE) 

3. County town of Somerset; 
scene of the trials over which the 
notorious Judge Jeffreys presided. 
(NOT AUNT) 

4. Principal river in the British 

Isles; traffic crosses it by over 
50 bridges or ^goes under it in a 
number of tunnels, the best known 
of which is Blackwall Tunnel. 
(HAS MET) Answer next week 


So the chums decided that it was time 
for a break—and quickly, too! 

Why . . . 

... is the sea cunning? 

l/OJJ Jo \\nj SI Jl 3SnD33Q 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Get up. 

5 Exist. 8 Shades of meaning. 

9 At some future time. 11 Species 
of deer. 12 Era. 13 Negative. 

15 Father. 17 Rodents: 20 Ex¬ 
clamation. 22 Busy insect. 23 
Drink slowly. 25 Free. 27 Salary. 

28 See with it. 29 Appears. 

READING DOWN. 1 Book of 
maps. 2 Bury 3 Prosecute: 4 
Merit. 5 Highest card. 6 Tells. 

7 Britain has several rivers of this 
i name. 10 Nimbleness. 14 Alter- 
; native. 16 Expression of surprise. 

18 Dwelling-place. 19 Filters 
through. 21 Beverages. 23 Com- • 

. pass point. 24 Tasty dish. 26 
Single. Answer next week 

This modern age 

“Relieve me,” confided the guide 
I showing tourists round a 700- 
y car-old ancestral home, “they 
don’t build such ancient places 
nowadays.”' 
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FLOWER LEGENDS 

The sweet-scented Hyacinth is a 
symbol of sadness or mis¬ 
fortune. According to Greek 
Mythology, : Hyacinthus • was' a 
handsome youth beloved by both 
Apollo the Sun God and Zephyrus 
the God of Winds. The boy pre¬ 
ferred the company of Apollo and 
so'Unwittingly angered Zephyrus. 

One day the Sun God and 
Hyacinthus were playing quoits. 
As Apollo hurled his quoit at the 
target, the / jealous Zephyrus' 
diverted dt so that it struck 
Hyacinthus a mortal blow. 

The Sun God, however, decreed 
that the boy’s beauty. should be 
remembered. He summoned from 
the earth a flower of great sweet¬ 
ness and charm, that which we 
know today as the hyacinth. 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

In Code. Llandudno, Blackpool, Torquay,. 
Southsea, Bournemouth, Bridlington 

Find the imps* Imperious, impulsive, im¬ 
poster* impractical, impetuous, implores 

Picture-puzzle. Kangaroo, ■wombat, opos* 

’ sum, flying fox, dingo, wallaby 

Jumble Quiz, Smatana, Senate, Sanskrit, 
Schubert 

Four from two. Train, coach 
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In this puzzle two objects are 
made of the same material; 
two begin with the same letter 
of the alphabet; two are the 
same colour; and two are used 
. for the same purpose , 


O VALTINEYS are among 
the brightest and hap¬ 
piest of children. They know 
' that ‘Ovaltine* is a delicious, 
appetizing drink and make it 
a golden rule to drink this 
nourishing beverage every 
day. It is delightful with any 
meal and is a favourite bed¬ 
time drink with thousands of 
Ovaltineys. It helps to keep 
them strong and full of 
energy. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Oval¬ 
tineys have great fun with the secret 
high-signs, signals and code. You 
can join the League and obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule Book 
(which also contains the words and 
music of the Ovaltiney songs), by 
sending a label from a tin of ‘Oval- 
tine’ with your full name, address 
and age to : THE CHIEF OVAL¬ 
TINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.l. 

OVALTINE 

The World's Most Popular 
Food Beverage 



Turn this upside down -to find 
the correct answers % 

•(aiurj sip 3 ui]|3j joj pasn am 
qiog) sstqSpuEs puB impung -p 
•(par 

tpog) Addoj pue sdjq £ 

*(„1 „ iptM uiSaq 
qjog) pdumjx . put? peoj, 
*(poo\\ jo apem sju 

ipoq) jadedSAva^j pue pjiBjq ‘I 
































































